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THE RIGHT AND DUTY OF ACCUMULATION. 


Is it lawful to accumulate property? ‘This is an important 
question, not only because it relates to a point of duty, but 
because the whole of our present social system is involved in its 
decision. I have been told that a sect has lately sprung up in 
England, who hold that it is not Jawful to accumulate prop- 
erty, and that at farthest, a man may only make provision for 
a week in advance. Sentiments somewhat similar to this 
were advanced at a discussion at which I was lately present; 
and as this age and country are particularly prone to ultra- 
ism, it may not be improper to devote a few moments to the 
consideration of this subject. 

If the right to accumulate were limited to the making of 
a provision Ponly for a few days, or even weeks, ail the ar- 
rangements of Providence for our support would be at war 
with our duty. It would have been easy for, the Deity to 
cause this earth to produce spontaneously all that is needed 
for man’s sustenance and comfort; but, for the wisest and 
most benevolent of purposes, God has arranged this differ- 
ently. Man must earn his bread by the sweat of his brow; 
and in many of the most interesting of his labours, those, for 
instance, of agriculture, the time of toil and of fruition, —the 
time of sowing and of reaping, are placed at a considerable 
distance from each other. Besides, i in most countries, there 
is but one harvest a year, and hence the unerring teachings 
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of Providence show that the right to accumulate is not cir- 
cumscribed by the narrow bounds to which some persons 
would limit it. 

Perhaps most persons will agree, that the right of accumu- 
lation must be sufficiently broad to allow us to make an ade- 
quate provision for our present comfortable support; but 
some will deny that we have the right to go beyond this; and 
[ shall therefore consider the question, whether a man has 
the right to accumulate beyond what is necessary to supply 
the wants of himself and his family, as being the real point 
at issue. 

If the labour to which, by the divine arrangement of things, 
man is subject, is only intended asa means to enable him to 
provide for his physical wants, then I admit that it might be 
questioned, whether the labour bestowed on such accumulation 
were not an unlawful waste of time. But if we view labour 
in its true light, as one of the principal means established by 
God for the gradual development of our intellectual and mo- 
ral powers, then the question assumes a diflerent aspect. It 
then is: Whether we have the right voluntarily to stop 
short in the career of intellectual and moral training in which 
Providence has placéd us, and deprive ourselves of its bene- 
fits. ‘The tendency of a business life to develop the intel- 
lectual and moral powers must be obvious on a moment’s con- 
sideration. ‘That such a life is replete with moral danger and 
temptation is admitted, but it is precisely this which consti- 
tutes it a school of moral discipline, for there can be no mo- 
ral progress where there is no temptation. That, in ordinary 
cases, in this country at least, labour when accompanied with 
frugality and prudence, has a tendency to produce an excess 
of earnings beyond what is wanted for present or individual 
support, is assumed as an undisputed fact. 

It has sometimes been contended, that though it may be 
lawful to earn such surplus property, yet that it is unlawful 
to keep it, and that it is our duty to dispose of it to others 
as fast as it accumulates. But the doing so would be destruc- 
tive of industry, and would deprive business of much of its 
intellectual and moral influece. Under the present wise ar- 
rangement of things, the increased knowledge of business is 
accompanied by an increase of capital, calculated to give ac- 
tivity and a further extension to these new born powers.— 
But if a man possess no capital to give activity to these new 
powers, a business life, instead of being a scene of constant 
progression, will soon become to him an irksome, unmeaning 


task of mere mechanical drudgery, possessing no intellectual 
nor moral interest. , 
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It follows from the view I have taken of this subject, that 
{ deem the acquisition and accumulation of property to be 
lawful, and in perfect accordance with our christian duty.— 
It is true, that the possession of wealth imposes on us new 
obligations and new responsibilities. Wealth, like knowledge, 
is power,—power to do good and to be useful. Both come 
to us from God. ‘To Him we are accountable for the use we 
make of them. But surely we are not permitted to neglect 
the acqiusition of them, merely because their possession would 
involve us in additional responsibility. 

But perhaps this question may be placed in a clearer light, 
by assuming the converse of the proposition, and seeing where 
that would lead us; for the direction of our Saviour, to judge 
of the tree by its fruits, is equally applicable to systems as it 
Is to men. 

If it be unlawful to accumulate, then there is an end of all 
international intercourse; for the commerce which gives rise 
to that intercourse, and the ships by which it is carried on, 
are all the result of previous extensive accumulation. 

If it be unlawful to accumulate, then all our manufacturing 
and commercial establishments, on which so many thousands 
are dependent for their support, must be destroyed; for all 
have their origin in, and are dependent on, the principle of 
accumulation. 

If it be unlawful to accumulate, then there is an end to our 
public improvements, for these are all made, not with the 
small surplus earnings of the day laborer, but with the accu- 
mulated funds of capitalists. 

If it be unlawful to accumulate, then there is an end to all 
our colleges, hospitals and other benevolent institutions, for 
all were originally founded and endowed, or are now suppor- 
ted, by the fruits of accumulation. 

If it be unlawful to accumulate, then there is an end to the 
art of printing, that great engine of civilization and improve- 
ment; for the establishment of a printing press requires that 
accumulation shall have preceded it. 

This argument might be extended much farther, but enough, 
I presume, has already been said to shew, that the whole of 
our present social system rests on the principle of accumula- 
tion, and that the destruction of that principle, would inevit- 
ably resolve society again intoa state of barbarism. 

But it will probably be objected to the result at which I 
have thus arrived, that our Saviour, in his Sermon on the 
Mount, expressly prohibits the accumulation of riches.* If 
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I mistake not, this objection rests on a misapprehension of 
the true meaning of the Saviour, and on the error, of con- 
verting a direction given to a particular class of persons, un- 
der special circumstances, intoa general aphorism of univer- 
sal application.* ‘To whom was the Sermon on the Mount 
addressed, and on what occasion was it delivered? Both 
Matthew and Luke tell us that it was addressed to the dis- 
ciples,t and the latter informs us, that it was delivered imme- 
diately after the choosing of the twelve apostles. If so, it 
may be considered as a charge to them on the duties of the 
office to which they had just been raised. But whether it 
was delivered on this occasion or at another time, both the 
evangelists agree in saying, that it was addressed to the disci 
ples. Now these were to be separated from the common 
mass of society. To them a special mission was assigned.— 
They were to go forth into distant countries and regions, to 
convert mankind to the knowledge of the truth, and the prac- 
tice of righteousness; and with this separation from the com- 
mon pursuits of life, new maxims and modes of action must 
necessarily be connected. If they were to answer the great 
purpose of their calling, they must abandon their kindred, 
their homes, their possessions and their common avocations, 
and rely solely on God’s care for their daily support. ‘They 
must not waste their time on the common money-making pur- 
suits of life, or stop by the way to contend with the world 
about their just rights. In imitation of their great Master, 
theirs must be a life of voluntary poverty and non-resistance; 
but it does not follow, that the same maxims which suited 
their situation, would also answer for those who are difler- 
ently situated. Every situation and condition in life has its 
own particular duties connected with it, and it is our business 
to adapt our conduct to the situations in which Providence 
has placed us. It is true, Christianity is a universal religion, 
adapted to all situations and conditions of life. It contains 
injunctions of justice, mercy, kindness, love, purity and truth, 
which are of universal and eternal obligation; but it is left to 
every one to apply these injunctions to his own particular 





*It igin the error of giving to special directions a general application, that the 
Anti-Social Monastic institutions of Christianity have had their origin; and, if I 
mistake not, we must attribute the ultra peace societies of the present day to the 
same source. If the non-resistance principle, instead of being considered as a meré 
theoretical speculation, were adopted by our government as a practical rule 
of action, Our country would soon become a prey to rapine and violerce; 
our commerce would be swept from the ocean by pirates, and our North West 
Indians would again convert our fertile fields into a hunting ground for their noma- 
dic tribes. A late attack, by an African robber on one of the Liberian Colonies 
shews, that safety is only to be found in a readiness to resist lawless violence. 

+Matt. vi. 2. Luke vi. 20. 
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situation. Christianity is a system of great fundamental prin- 
ciples, not of minute legislation. 

The following passage, upon the same subject, from Ed- 
ward Everett, may fitly close this article. 

“The philosophy that denounces accumulation is the philo- 
sophy of barbarism. It places man below the condition of 
most of the native tribes on this continent. Noman will vol- 
untarily sow that another may reap. You may place a man 
in a paradise of plenty on this condition, but its abundance 
will ripen and decay unheeded. At this moment the fairest 
regions of the earth—Sicily, ‘Turkey, Africa, the loveliest and 
most fertile portions of the East; the regions that in ancient 
times, after feeding their own numerous and mighty cities, 
nourished Rome and her armies—are occupied by oppressed 
and needy races, whom all the smiles of heaven and the boun- 
ties of the earth cannot tempt to strike a spade into the soil, 
further than is requisite for a scanty supply of necessary food. 
On the contrary, establish the principle that property is safe, 
that a man is secure in the possession of his accumulated 
earnings, and he creates a paradise on the barren earth—Al- 
pine solitudes echo to the lowing of his herds—he builds up 
his dykes against the ocean, and cultivates a field beneath the 
level of its waves, and exposes his life fearlessly in sickly 
jungles and among ferocious savages. Establish the principle 
that his property, is his own, and he seems almost willing to 
sport with its safety. He trusts it all in a single vessel, “and 
stands calmly by while she unmoors for a voyage of circum- 
navigation around the globe. He knows that the sovereignty 
of his country accompanies it with a sort of earthly omnipre- 
sence, and guards it as vigilantly in the loneliest island of the 
Antarctic Sea, as though it were locked in his coffers at 
home. He is not afraid to send it out upon the com- 
mon pathway of the ocean, for he knows that the shel- 
tering wings of the law of nations will overshadow it there. 
He sleeps quietly, though all that he has is borne upon six 
inches of plank on the bosom of the unfathomed waters; for 
even if the tempest should bury it in the deep, he has as- 
sured himself against ruin, by the agency of those institutions 
which modern civilization has devised for the purpose of av- 
eraging the loss of individuals upon the mass.” He 
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PRESIDENT McMASTER JUDGED BY HIS PEERS, 


I cannot wholly agree with those of my friends who think 
that polemic and doctrinal articles should be excluded from 
the Western Messenger. It is sometimes as necessary to 
deny, as to assert, to expose falsehood, to unmask sophistry, 
and by the force of undeniable facts and unanswerable rea- 
soning, to show the unchristian nature of a certain course 
of conduct. 

Most of our readers are aware that the writer of this arti- 
cle was elected last September, by some Literary Societies in 
Hanover College, Ia., to deliver an anniversary oration at 
that place, and that the President of the College interposed 
his veto on the ground that a Unitarian was too great a her- 
etic to be permitted to speak within the walls of that ortho- 
dox institution, even on matters of literature and science.— 
Of the discussion which followed, I have nothing now to say. 
But to show that Pres. Mc Master has, in this instance, gone 
beyond the sentiment of his brethren, I will publish the fol- 
lgwing correspondence with four Presidents of different Wes- 
tern Colleges. The first three are members of the Presbyte- 
rian church; the fourth is a Methodist, and presides over a 
Methodist institution. I addressed the following letter to the 
four gentlemen, and also to Dr. Lewis F. Marshall, President 
of Transylvania University. From him.I have received no 
answer to this day; whether from a non-committal principle, 
or from some other cause I do not know. The other gentle- 
men replied immediately, and with great courtesy to the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Louisvitte, Jan. 8th, 1840. 


Sm :—I take the liberty of addressing you in order to beg the favor of anan- 
swer to the following questions: 

1, Is it the practice in your University, and is it the custom, in Western Colle- 
ges, so far as you are informed, for the Faculty to exercise a control over the Col- 
lege Societies in their choice of an Anniversary Speaker? 

2. Should you consider it proper in your case, to refuse a person who had come to 
the Institution at the request of the Socicties, permission to address them on any 
subject, because of his supposed religious heresies? 

My object, Sir, in addressing you these inquiries, is to make use of your answers 
before the public, if I find it necessary. I have addressed with the same purpose 
the Heads of other Literary Institutions in the West. Differing from you, and 
probably very widely, in opinion on religious matters, you can have no motive to 
answer me except that supplied by the love of truth, and a wish for impartial jus- 
tice. Cofinding in the strength of that motive, I remain 

Very respectfully, yours, 
JAS. F. CLARKE. 
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The first answer received was from Dr. A. Wylie, Presi- 
dent of the State University, Bloomington, la., and was da- 
ted Jan. 12th, 1840. After reciting my questions contained 
in the above letter he says: “ 

‘6 To both these enquiries my answer is in the negative.” 


The letter which follows from President Lindsley, I print 
entire. Itis manly, frank, and quite to the point. 


University or Nasuvitie, January 17th, 1840. 
Rev. and Dear Sir:—Your letter of the 8th inst. has been received. I an- 
swer the two **questions,”? put to me tr the negative.—So far, at least, as this insti- 
tution is concerned. Of the customs of other Western Colleges, I know nothing. 

‘I'he above is, perhaps, all the answer that you expect or desire. I will take the 
liberty, however, to add a remark or two in explanation of our system and to pre- 
vent misapprehension. 

1. ‘I'his college belongs to no sect or party whatever. Its charter guaranties equal 
rights and privileges to all religious denominations. ‘The religious creed, therefore, 
of a candidate has never influenced any election or appointment made by either 
trustees or students. Every adult individual, connected with the institution, is al- 
lowed to think, believe and worship according to the dictates of his own judgment 
and conscience. Young persons [minors] are required to attend public worship at 
such churches in the city as their parents designate and direct. No college officer is 
permitted to inculcate sectatian peculiarities among the students. [See Laws. ch. 
10, page 13. 

2. 'I'he Literary Societies are subject to the control of the Faculty and ‘Trustees. 
[See Laws, page 26.] No objection, however, has hitherto been made to any 
speaker chosen by them. Nor do I suppose that any objection would be made, 
under any circumstances, to a respectable individual, whatever might be his reli- 
gious or political opinions. Still it would always be taken for granted that the select- 
ed orator, for a literary occasion, would abstain from party politics and religious 
dogmatism. Were he to act otherwise, and to appear as the champion of any sect 
or of any ism, he would be regarded asa very unworthy citizen of the great Repub- 
lic of Letters: and so far from gaining proselytes among us, he would, most proba~ 
bly, expose both himself and his orthodoz or heterodox hobby to the pity or contempt 
of his hearers. 

As I am utterly ignorant of the precise object of your inquiries, I may have failed 
to give you all the information sought or expected.— The accompanying copy of our 
college laws may possibly supply the deficiency. If not, 1 shall be happy to re- 
ceive your commands, and try again. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your most obed’t serv’t., 


PHILIP LINDSLEY. 


The next letter from President McGuffy is equally explicit. 


Omo University, Feb. 26th, 1840. 
Rev. James F. Clarke, 


Dear Sir:—TI was absent from home when your letter 
of the 8th of January arrived, and it was inadvertently mislaid with other papers, 
and did not come under my notice until the present moment. 

I fear it may now be too late for my reply to subserve your purpose—but in hope 
that it stiJl may not be out of time, L hasten to forward it. 

To your first enquiry I beg leave to reply—that it has not, so far as I know, been 
the custom in the Ohio University, nor in any other Western College, to control the 
Literary Societies in the choice of anniversary speakers. 

To your second enquiry, my answer is—that in no case, would I consider it pro- 
per to prevent a person invited by the Societies from addressing them, on account of 
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any supposed heresies, literary or theological. The way to oppose heresy is by 
refutation, not by prohibition, I will only add further—that in a college, I have 
always thought, the doings of the **Societies” should be held subject to the super. 
vision and control of the Faculty, so far as to prevent collision with the settled reg- 
ulations of the institution. he 

The “imperium in imperio” requires that nothing unconstitutional be attempted 
by the former, nor any thing oppressive by the latter. 

Yours, respectfully, &c. 
Rev. J. F. Cuarke. WM. H. McGUFFEY. 


Mr. Tomlinson’s answer, which follows, though more cau- 
tious, says, in fact, more than | asked, and more strongly con- 
demns Mr. McMaster than the others. Mr. T. says that 
if a man’s sentiments are not only heretical but also obviously 
detrimental to the interests of Christian morality, and if also 
thev had reason to believe that he intended to preach these 
doctrines, he thinks he would feel authorised to interpose so 
far as to advise a different selection. Now, 

1. Unitarian sentiments are not supposed to be detrimen- 
tal to morality by any one. We are, on the contrary, accu- 
sed of being too moral in our teachings. 

2, Pres. McMaster had no reason to believe that I meant 
to preach Unitarianism. 

3. Instead of advising he prohibited my speaking altogether. 


Aususta Cetiece, Feb. 6th, 1840. 

Rev. Mr. Clarke,—Dear Sir:—I take the opportunity to respond to your letter 
of the Sth ult., in which you request answers to the following interrogatories : 

1, ‘Is it the practice in your College, and is it the custom in Westein Colleges so 
far as you are informed, for the Faculty to exercise a control over the College Soci- 
eties in their choice of an anniversary speaker??? 

2. Should you consider it proper in your own case, to refuse to a person who 
had come to the institution at the request of the societies, permission to address 
them on any subject, because of his supposed heresies 2”? 

‘lo the first question I reply, that we have no regulation expressly giving to the 
Faculty, a coatrolling influence over the Societies in the relation of an anniversary 
epeaker; it is customary, however, for leading members of the Societies to confer 
with the Faculty, either officially or otherwise, on the subject, before the selection is 
made. Of the prevalent custom in other Western Colleges, in relation to this mat- 
ter, [ am not sufficiently informed to be able to speak definitely. 

Difficult as L feel it to be to respond, advisedly and properly, to your second in- 
terrogatory, | will nevertheless observe,—that should the Societies select av individ- 
ual for the purpose named, whose religious sentiments were, in our opinion, of a he- 
retical character, and obviously detrimental to the interests of Christian morality; 
and had we reason to believe, that he would probably avail himself of the occasion, 
to inculcate his peculiar objectionable doctrines, I think we would feel ourse!ves au- 
thorised to interpose, and, at least, to advise a different selection. At the same time 
we would wish it distinetly understood, that as faras we have any thing to say in 
the premises, we not only tolerate, but encourage our Literary Societies, in select 
ing distinguished gentlemen of other religious denominations, to address them at their 
anniversary celebrations. Very respectfully, yours, 

J.S. TOMLINSON, Pres. Augusta College. 

P.S. Itis proper to add, that in the views and statements here submitted, my 
respected colleagues of the Faoulty unanimously concur. J. FE. 
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TO A BUNCH OF FLOWERS. 


Little firstlings of the year! 

Have you come my room to cheer ? 
You are dry and parched, I think, 
Stand within this glass and drink; 
Stand beside me on the table 
’Mong my books—if I am able 

I will find a vacant space 

For your bashfulness and grace: 
Learned tasks and serious duty 
Shall be lightened by your beauty. 


Pure affection’s sweetest token, 
Choicest hint of love unspoken, 
Friendship in your help rejoices, 
Uttering her mysterious voices. 
You are gifts the poor may ofler, 
Wealth can find no better proffer, 
For you tell of tastes refined, 
Thoughtful heart and spirit kind. 
Gilt of gold or jewel dresses 
Ostentatious thought confesses, 
Simplest mind this boon may give, 
Modesty herself receive. 


For lovely woman you were meant 
The just and natural ornament, 
Sleeping on her bosom fair, 

Hiding in her raven hair, 

Or peeping out ’mid golden curls, 
You outshine barbaric pearls. 

Yet you lead no thought astray, 
Feed not pride nor vain display, 
Nor disturb her sisters’ rest, 
Waking envy in their breast. 





Let the rich with heart elate 

Pile their board with costly plate, 
Richer ornaments are ours, 

We will dress our homes with flowers; 
Yet no terror need we feel 

Lest the thief break through to steal. 


Vor. VUI.—20. 
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Ye are playthings for the child, 
Gifts of love for maiden mild; 
Comfort for the aged eye, 

For the poor, cheap luxury. 


Though your life is but a day 

Precious things, dear flowers, you say, 
Telling that the Being good 

Who supplies our daily food, 

Deems it needful to supply 

Daily food for heart and eye. 

So, though your life is but a day, 

We grieve not at your swift decay. 

He, who smiles in your bright faces, 
Sends us more to take your places. 

"Tis for this ye fade so soon, 

That He may renew the boon; 

That kindness often may repeat 

These mute messages so sweet; 

That Love to plainer speech may get, 
Conning oft his alphabet. 

That Beauty may be rained from Heaven, 
New with every morn and even, 

With freshest fragrance sunrise greeting, 
Therefore are ye, flowers, so fleeting. 





J . F. Ce 





ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT.—No. 2. 


Having in a former number, shown that the popular doc- 
trine of the atonement is not supported by the texts alledged in 
proof of it, I shall now endeavor to prove that the doctrine 
is in direct opposition to the plainest declarations of scripture, 
and the clearest dictates of reason. 

That doctrine rests on the assumption that God either can- 
not or will not forgive sin unless an adequate degree of pun- 
ishment be inflicted either on the sinner himself, or his sub- 
stitute. 

Now if there be any one truth which in the sacred pages 
stands out in bold relief above the rest, it is God’s willingness 
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to forgive the repentant sinner. I shall refer to only a few 
of the many passages which clearly incuicate this truth. 

Isaiah lv. 7., we read: “ Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him return unto 
the Lord, and He will have mercy upon him; and to our 
God, for he will abundantly pardon. 

Exodus xxxui. 2.: “Say unto them: As I live saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live. ‘Turn ye, turn 
ye, from your evil ways, for why will ye die, O house of 
fsrael ?”” 

Dan. ix. 9: “To the Lord our God belong mercies and for- 
givenesses, though we have rebelled against him.” 

In Luke xv., we find recorded the beautiful and instructive 
parable of the prodigal son. ‘The father, in that parable is 
the representative of the Deity; and in his conduct towards 
his repentant son, we have arepresentation of God’s dealings 
with us, his human offspring. Now here we find, that this 


ri tw] 
cood father forgives his son the moment that the son returns 


to him.’ He does not require that another shall first suffer in 
that son’s stead, to satisfy his offended justice. The son has 
already suffered the natural consequences of his follies. His 
sufferings have produced the desired effect; they have restored 
the wanderer to his duty and to his home; and the moment 
that he thus returns, his father forgives him freely and uncon- 
ditionally. Now this, according to our Saviour’s teaching, 
is the exact representation of God’s conduct towards man. 
His wisdom and goodness have so ordered it, that virtue and 
spiritual happiness are inseparably connected as cause and 
effect; and that vice and folly necessarily lead to spiritual un- 
happiness and suffering. Whenever, therefore, man leaves 
the path of duty, which alone leads to true happiness, and 
seeks his happiness in vice, in folly, and in the gratification of 
his animal passions, he then becomes unhappy, and suffers the 
necessary consequences of his aberrations from the path of 
duty. But when his sufferings, and the other motives to 
goodness with which his heavenly father has surrounded him, 
produce the intended effect, and recall the wanderer to virtue 
and to God, then that Father, like the parent in the para- 
ble, receives his repentant child with open arms. All his 
errors are freely forgiven; and the celestial spirits rejoice, 
that another has been added to the number of the heirs of 
immortality.* Now all this is worthy of the goodness and 
mercy of God;—all this is in perfect accordance with the uni- 
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* Luke xv. 10. 
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form teachings of the scriptures; but it is totally irreconcila- 
ble with the doctrine of a vicarious atonement. 

Another passage, decisive of the point under consideration, 
is found in Matt. xviii, from the 25th to the 27th verses, where 
our Saviour compares the divine mercy to that of a king, who 
forgave to one of his poor servants a very large debt. Here, 
again, we find nothing of a surety, or substitute ;—nothing of 
another’s paying the debt, or making satisfaction for the poor 
servant. His deliverance is solely due to the unpurchased 
goodness and generosity of the king. ; 

The last passage which I shall notice as bearing on this 
point, is the exhortation of our Saviour, recorded in Luke vi, 
36: “Be ye therefore merciful as your Father also is merci 
ful.” In several places our Saviour had recommended a mer- 
ciful disposition, and the forgiveness of injuries, as belonging 
not only to the principal graces, but also to the essential du- 
ties of a religious character. In the text last quoted, he en- 
deavors to enforce those precepts by setting forth to his fol- 
lowers the example of their heavenly Father, for their imita- 
tion. 1 do not know that a stronger incitement to charity 
could be presented to the human mind, than that here adduced 
by Christ, or one better calculated to call into action the best 
affections of the human heart. Butlet us now for a moment 
suppose the popular doctrine of the atonement to be true, 
and what will then be the import of the above text? Jt will 
then teach us, that, in order to assimilate our conduct to that 
of our heavenly Father, we must never forgive an injury, un- 
til full satisfaction for it has been made to our offended jus- 
tice, by the infliction of an adequate punishment, either on 
the offender, or on his substitute. How totally different is 
this from the teachings of the Saviour, and from the example 
which he has set us? 

Another branch of the popular doctrine which deserves 
being noticed, is that which teaches that sin is an infinite 
evil, because it is an offence against an infinite God, and that 
therefore it was requisite that the atonement for it should be 
made by an infinite surety, or, in other words, by one of the 
Persons of the Godhead. 

Now there isa sense in which sin is an infinite evil, namely: 
because its consequences follow us into eternity, and there 
affect our well being. But it is not an infinite evil in the 
sense in which it is said to be so by the Orthodox, nor for the 
reasons assigned by them. If it were so, then there would 
be no gradation in human guilt. Beyond infinity we cannot 
go, so that, if every sin be an infinite evil in the sense here 
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referred to, then the slightest aberration from the path of 
duty, the consequence of a momentary want of watchfulness, 
and the most atrocious, deliberate crime, must render man 
equally culpable in the sight of God. 1 suspect that this will 
hardly be maintained by any one; and yet this is the una- 
voidable consequence of the doctrine, that sin is an infinite 
evil in the orthodox sense. 

But the theory of an infinite surety, is equally inconsistent 
as that of sin’s being an infinite evil. According to the for- 
mer, Christ, the second person of the Trinity, a being pos- 
sessed of both a divine and a human nature, made, by his 
sufferings, satisfaction to the offended justice of the Father. 
Now it is not pretended by any one, that the divine nature of 
Christ either did or could suffer. All agree that God is im- 
passible; and hence the sufferings of Christ were only those 
of man, not those of an infinite being. 

I believe there are many persons who cling to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, chiefly on account of the support which it is 
supposed to give to the doctrine of the atonement. Now it 
appears to me that these two dogmas are entirely incompati- 
ble the one with the other. I have already shown that, when 

roperly considered, the sufferings of Christ are those of a 
ami being only! but this difficulty which arises hence, is 
trifling in comparison to the far more startling one which the 
connection of these dogmas presents under another point of 
view. According to the popular theology, sin is an offence 
against the divine justice, of so heinous a nature, that it could 
not be forgiven unless an adequate punishment was inflicted 
either on the sinner or on his substitute. To free mankind 
from this punishmeut, Christ, the second person in the Trin- 
ity, took on himself our nature, and, in our stead and place, 
bore the punishment due to our transgressions, and thus made 
atonement to the oflended justice of the Father, the first per- 
son in the Trinity. But according to the same theology, 
Christ and the Holy Ghost are, each of them, God, equally 
with the Father. If so, sin must be to the two former equal- 
ly offensive as it is to the latter. -But no atonement has been 
made to their oflended justice. The justice to the first person 
in the Trinity alone has been satisfied; and, until two more 
atonements be made, the situation of the sinner must remain 
hopeless. I do not see how this consequence can be avoided, 
unless it be admitted, that the second or third persons in the 
Trinity are more placable, and more willing to forgive than 
the first person; a doctrine, which, though it is the burden 
of all the teachings on this subject, it would not do so well to 
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avow in direct terms. Such are some of the difficulties in 
which we become entangled, when, leaving the simple teach- 
ings of Jesus, we substitute for them the bewildering doc- 
trines of man’s devising. 

The only other feature of the popular scheme which I shall 
notice, is the doctrine of imputation. By that we are taught 
that our sin is imputed to Christ as our surety, and that his 
righteousness is imputed to us. Now, this doctrine on the 
very face of it, involves a manifest impossibility. Sin and 
righteousness are strictly personal things which cannot possi- 
bly be transferred. What is sin? It is the wilful transgres- 
sion of a known law of God. And what is righteousness? 
[t is the voluntary conformity to the known law of God. 
From this it is perfectly clear that both are of a nature which 
renders their imputation, or transfer from one person to an- 
other, perfectly impossible. Can even Omnipotence recall the 
past, and so alter its events, that they shall have been diffe- 
rent from what they were? Can it by any possibility, be 
brought about, that A shall have committed the fault which 
he did not commit, but which was committed by B; or that 
B shall have yielded the obedience which he did not yield, 
but which was yielded by A? Surely not. And yet this 
must be, to render the imputation of either sin or merit pos- 
sible. Without this, it is not an imputation of sin or merit, 
but a mere arbitrary transfer of punishment or suffering from 
the guilty to the innocent, and of reward, from the deserving 
to the undeserving, which, so far from being evidence of 
God’s justice, would prove directly the reverse. 

This pretended imputation of sin and of merit, is also in 
direct opposition’ to the solemn declarations of Jehovah. 
In the xvii. chapter of Ezekiel, 20th verse, God says: “The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die. ‘The son shall not bear the in- 
iguity of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity 
of the son. ‘The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.” 
Can words be more explicit?’ And may we not then.well ap- 
ply to the system under consideration, the reproach which 
our Saviour brought against the traditions of his time: That 
it renders the word of God of none effect !* 

In thus applying the test of reason and of revelation to the 
system under consideration, I have not taken the pains to 
note what part of the evidence applied exclusively to the 
high orthodox scheme; what to the modified scheme; and 
what is applicable to both. The intelligent reader will easily 
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make this application himself. If I mistake not, the modifi- 
cation of the doctrine of the atonement formerly referred to, 
is the result of the conviction of its fallacy, on minds which, 
from early impressions, are too much wedded to the popular 
creed, todiscard it altogether. ‘The doctrine, that Christ died 
to show God’s disapprobation of sin, and to prevent his jus- 
tice from being contemned, is certainly somewhat less harsh, 
less repulsive, and less impossible, than the high orthodox 
doctrine; but it is not on that account any the more rational 
or true. To convince ourselves of this, we have only to look 
at it asit is, when stript of the halo which a false theology has 
thrown around it. Suppose that we were present at a com- 
mon place of execution, and saw there a person tortured and 
put to death, of whom we were told that he was perfectly 
innocent; but that, another having committed a crime, the 
innocent man was put to death to vindicate the injured laws 
of the country, and to save them from falling into contempt 
by reason of the impunity of guilt: what would we think of such 
a vindication of the laws? Would not every better feeling 
of our heart revolt at the manifest injustice of the scene! 
Would we not feel, that this so far from being a vindication 
of the majesty of the law, was a direct violation of it. But 
to come still nearer to the point, suppose we had been at Je- 
rusalem at this ever memorable pascal feast;—that we had 
witnessed the blood-thirsty malice of the Jewish rulers;—the 
moral cowardice of Pilate, and the bloody tragedy enacted 
on Calvary;—suppose, I say, we had witnessed all this, would 
this scene of complicated malice, meanness and cruelty have 
appeared to us as an exhibition of God’s love of Justice? 
And even now, when the light which the gospel has shed on 
the sufferings and death of Christ, presents them to us under a 
new aspect, though we can view them as an evidence of love. 
Of the love of God who sent Jesus into the world to redeem 
us from sin and death;—of the love of Christ who died that 
he might bring us to God—yet never can we view that death, 
which was brought about by a violation of every principle of 
law and justice, as a vindication of the divine law. 

I have thus endeavored to show, that the popular doctrine 
of the atonement is not only not supported by the scriptures, 
but is in direct opposition to them; and that it is also opposed 
to reason; and if it be so, then this doctrine cannot be true: 
for whatever is opposed to reason and revelation cannot be 
of God. 

But perhaps some one may ask, in what manner Unitarians, 
who reject the popular opmions on this subject, view the 
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death of Christ? Ina sect, in which every one is suffered to 
explain the scriptures for himself, it may be difficult to an- 
swer such a question. Still, if 1 mistake not, they may on 
this head be considered as divided into two classes. 

The first of these hold, that the death of Christ is con- 
nected with our life and well-being in a future state of exis- 
tence, in a manner which has not been revealed to us. This 
view, (to which the writer of this article feels influenced to 
give the preference.) is not exclusively held by Unitarians. 
It was also, if I mistake not, embraced by Bp. Butler, by Dr. 
Paley, and by many other eminent men of different sects. 
It rests on the great stress which the sacred penmen appear 
to lay on the death of Christ, and the prominence which they 
constantly give toit. If asked as to the manner in which 
the death of the Saviour is connected with our future exis- 
tence, we answer that we do not know. We do not pre- 
tend to be wise beyond what has been revealed. The secret 
things belong to the Lord our God; but those things which 
are revealed, belong to us, and to our children forever.”* 

But the opinion which has perhaps more generally prevail- 
ed is: that the death of Christ is in no other way instrumen- 
tal in our salvation, than as it presents us with motives to 
forsake sin, and to become virtuous and holy; and that the 
only way in which it saves us is by making us good. To 
persons whose taste has been formed by the high-seasoned 
doctrines of Calvinism, these views will probably appear low, 
and unworthy of the death of the Saviour; but those who, 
laying aside former predilections, will camly investigate this 
subject, will probably find that these views are in harmony 
with the usual simplicity of the gospel dispensation; and, 
above all, with the great purpose of Christ’s Advent into the 
world. What was the whole object of our Saviour’s mission? 
The apostle Paul tells us it was “to save sinners.”t And 
what is that evil from which Christ came to save us? It was 
not from the wrath of God, as our orthodox brethren hold, 
for our heavenly Father loves us all, and there is no need of 
the intervention of any other being to render him merciful. 
But Christ came to save us from the greatest of all human 
evils, sim. On this point the scriptures again are perfectly 
decisive. When the Angel announced to Joseph the ap- 
proaching birth of the Saviour, he tells him: “'Thou shalt call 
his name Jesus,” (which means Saviour,) “for he shall save 
his people from their sins.”{ And how does Christ save us 
from our sins?’ The answer is: by inducing us to forsake 
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them, and to leave off sinning. Peter tells the Jews, that 
God, having raised up his son Jesus, sent him first to them, 
to bless them in turning away every one of them from his 
iniquities; and the apostle Paul, in hisepistle to Titus, says: 
“Our Saviour, Jesus Christ, (who) gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” Now the death 
of Christ operates on us to make us virtuous, im a two-fold 
manner, namely: directly, and indirectly. 

It has a direct influence on us, through the example of con- 
stancy, and steadfast perseverance in duty which it sets be- 
fore us. Who that sees the Saviour toiling in the perform- 
ance of the great work “which his Father had given him to 
do,” regardless of the privations and dangers to which that 
work exposed him;—who that sees him calmly expiring in 
the most horrid tortures, that mankind might reap the full 
benefit of his mission, but must feel himself strengthened by 
his example, under those trials and difficulties which, here 
below, constantly attend on virtue and on duty? 

But it is principally by an indirect agency that the death 
of Christ contributes to our salvation. That death set the 
seal to his mission, and established his religion. By that reli- 
gion we are surrounded with motives to goodness, and its 
precepts are emphatically what a truly great man of the pres- 
ent age, has called them: The guide to happiness and peace. 
Whenever now, by the motives which that religion presents 
to us, we are induced to forsake our sins, to turn to God and 
become virtuous, we then may be said to be saved by the 
death of Christ. In the same manner we are said elsewhere 
to be saved by hope; by the preaching of the cross; by 
the gospel; by grace, &c. Now this could not be, if the 
death of Christ, as an expiatory sacrifice, had alone effected 
our salvation. But according the view above taken of this 
subject, all is plain and in perfect harmony. We are saved 
by the death of Christ, by hope; by the preecnens of the 
cross; by the gospel and by grace, just so far as each and all 


of these do induce us to forsake our sins, and to become good 
and virtuous, and no farther. 
Which of the two views is most in accordance with the 
scriptures, the reader must determine for himself. He 
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CHARTISM.—By Tuomas Carty te. 





(CONCLUDED.) 


But to cure these evils, the cause of them must be known 
and removed. Now the misfortune is, that most men look 
to legislation—to government, as the means to effect this ob- 
ject. his is the argument. Bad laws are the cause of all 
grievances; alter these, enact salutary ones in their stead, 
and all will go on well. But this does not follow. Neither 
a good government, nor liberal poor-laws, nor a large lib- 
erty of action, nor prosperity, can always secure content; 
these are necessary—but with these man may be most 
wretched. ‘There is in every heart an ideal of right, which 
is dear as life itself; and if the possession of that be invaded, 
if the enjoyment of it be denied, or the struggle for it checked, 
there can be no peace. Thus, at least, thinks Mr. Carlyle. 


**An ideal of right does dwell in all men, in all arrangements, actions and pro- 

eedures of men; it is to this ideal of right, more and more developing itself as it is 
more and more approximated to, that human society forever tends and struggles. 
We say also that any given thing either is unjust or else just, however obscure the 
arguings and strugglings on it be, the thing in itself there as it lies, infallibly 
enough, ts the one or the other. ‘To which let us add only this, [the first, last ar- 
ticle of faith, the alpha and omega ef all faith among men, That nothing which is 
unjust can hope to continue jn this world. A faith true in all times, more or less 
forgotten in most, but altogether frightfully brought to remembrance again in ours! 
Lyons fusilladings, Nantes noyadings, reign of terror, and such other universal 
battle-thunder and explosion; these, if we understand them, were but a new irre- 
fragable preaching abroad of that. It would appear that Speciosities which are 
not Realities cannot any longer inhabit this world. It would appear that the un- 
just thing has no friend in the Heaven, and a majority against it on the Earth; nay 
that 2¢ has at bettom all men for its enemics; that it may take shelter in this fallacy 
and then in that, but will be hunted from fallacy to fallacy till it find no fallacy to 
shelter in any more, but must march and go e]sewhither;—that, in a word, it ought 
to prepare incessantly for decent departure, before indecent departure, ignomimous 
drumming out, nay savage smiting out and burning out, overtake it! Alas, was 
that such new tidings? Is it not from of old, indubitable, that Untruth,{Injustice, 
which is but acted untruth, has no power to continye in this true universe of ours? 
The tidings was world-old, or older, as old as the Fall of Lucifer; and yet in 
that epoch unhappily it was new tidings, unexpected, incredible; and there had to 
be such earthquakes and shaking of the nations before jt could be listened to, and 
laid to heart even slightly! Let us lay it to heart, let us know it well, that new 
shakings be not needed. Known and laid to heart it must everywhere be, before 
peace can pretend to come. ‘This seems to us the secret of our convulsed era; 
this which is so easily written, which is and has been and will be so hard to bring 
to pass. All true men, high and low, each in his sphere, are eonsciously or uncon- 
sciously bringing it to pass! all false and half-true men are fruitlessly spending 
themselves to hinder ir from coming to pass.?? 


The cause of discontent may spring from laws; govern- 
ment may force it upon a people by its iron sway. But 
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there are other sources of discontent. For what is it that 
man is now struggling? It is for justite. “It is for a 
man-like place and relation in this world where he sees him- 
self a man.” And it is because he has not that, that there 
has arisen that convulsive unrest—that sullen revengeful 
humor of revolt—that trampling stormfully under foot all 
law and all right, which has so often made society mad. Ask 
your law-givers and your men of substance, for what end 
does society exist? and they will answer, for the protection 
of property. Look abroad into the actions of men, and the 
spirit of the nations, and there stands out prominent above 
all other things, the desire to get power or to get money. 
The progress and education of man—the growth of religion 
and virtue, justice, even-handed justice to all—these are sec- 
ondary matters, and the one great purpose seems to be to 
preserve and to protect property. Society unquestionably 
does exist for this object; but it has other and as high duties 
to perform; duties, too, which if well fulfilled would make it 
all we would ask for or desire; duties which would bind it to- 
gether in indissoluble ties, which would make it a means of 
good, and good only. Mr. C. speaks truly, when he says: 


* Another thing, which the British reader often reads and hears in this time, is 
worth his meditating for a moment: That Society ‘ exists for the protection of prop- 
erty.” ‘To which it is added, that the poor man also has property, namely, his * la- 
bour,’ and the fifteen-pence or three-and-sixpence a-day he can get forthat. ‘True 
enough, O friends, * for protecting property;’ most true: and indeed if you will 
once sufficiently enforce that eighth commandment, the whole ‘rights of man? are 
well cared for; I know no better definition of the rights of man. Thou shalt not 
steal, thou shalt not be stolen from: what a society were that; Plato’s Republic, 
More’s Utopia mere emblems of it! Give every man what is his, the accurate 
p*ice of what he has done and been, no man shall any more complain, neither shall 
the earth suffer any more. For the protection of property, in very truth, and for 
that alone! And now what is thy property? That parchment title-deed, that 
purse thou buttonest in thy breeches-pecket? Is that thy valuable property? Un- 
happy brother, most poor insolvent brother, I without parchment at all, with purse 
oftenest in the flaccid state, imponderous, which will not fling against the wind, 
have quite other property than that! I have a miraculous breath of life in me, 
breathed into my nostrils by Almighty God. I have affections, thoughts, a god- 
given capability to be and do; rights, therefore,—the right for instance to thy love 
if I love thee, to thy guidance if 1 obey thee: the strangest rights whereof in 
church-pulpits one still hears something, though almost unintelligible now; rights, 
stretching high into Immensity, far into Eternity! Fifteen pence a-day; three- 
and-sixpence a-day; eight hundred pounds and odd a-day, dost thou call that my 
property? I value that little; little all 1 could purchase with that. For truly, as is 
said, what matters it? In torn boots, in soft-hung carriages-and-four, a man gets 
always to his journey’s end. Socrates walked barefoot, or in wooden shoes, and 
yet arrived happily. They never asked him, What shoes or conveyance? never; 
What wages hadst thou?—Property, © brother? ‘Of my very body I have but a 
life-rent.? As for this flaccid purse of mine, ’tis something, nothing; has been the 
slave of pickpockets, cutthroats, Jew-brokers, gold-dust robbers; *twas his, tis 
mine ;—’tis thine, if thou care much to steal it. But my soul, breathed into me by 
God, my Me and what capability is there; that is mine, and I will resist the 
stealing of it. I call that mine and not thine; I will keep that and do the work I 
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can with it: God has given it me, the Devil shail not take it away! Alas, my 
friends, Society exists and has existed for a great many purposes, not so easy to 
specify” 

Now it is because society is thus moulded, and is selfish and 
narrow, and unjust, that it is so tossed about and torn. Man 
can bear wrong; can suffer bravely; but seorn, neglect, a 
cold mocking at his misery, a trampling under foot of his 
soul-cherished right—this he cannot bear, and will not suffer. 
When"this comes, be it in prosperity or adversity, under a 
good or a bad government, the heart is stirred up, and there 
goes out of it the purpose and the power to destroy. Rea- 
soning, then, is powerless. Logic is cold. At onee, long 
before the head can understand, the heart sees; and the 
conviction that Man measures Man the world over,” 
bursts in, and despite of outward constraint, works on its way 
until old forms of society are broken up, and a new order of 
things constructed. ‘Thus have all rights now acknowledged 
been gained; thus has all progress been secured. ‘All intel- 
lect, all talent,” says a writer, “is in the first place moral.” 
And beautiful is it, amid the darkness which surrounds us, to 
behold the gleam of light which this truth sends forth. Cheer- 
ing is it too to our loftiest hopes; for it assures us, that amid 
all the wrong-doing and violence of men, maddened by suf- 
fering, there is still in man, not only the instinctive desire to 
grow, but the power to rise above the evils which crush him. 

The thought is often expressed, that the under classes of 
England do not want to be governed at all: that they have 
vague notions of liberty, and a feverish ambition to be called 
freemen; and, that hence come chartism and out-break, and 
all the horrors of a threatened revolution. In part this is 
true. These under classes have vague notions of liberty: 
they do entertain false ideas of the character of freemen. 
But it is not true that they, or any set of men, are unwilling to 
begoverned. They seek good government. They sue for it. 
Of all the rights of man, indeed this is the clearest. “Nature 
herself ordains it from the first; Society struggles towards 
perfection by enforcing and accomplishing it more and more. 
if Freedom have any meaning, it means enjoyment of this 
right, wherein all other rights are enjoyed. It is a sacred 
right and duty on both sides; and the summary of all social 
duties between the two classes. Why does the one toil 
with his hands, if the other be not to toil, still more unwea- 
riedly, with heart and head? The brawny craftsman finds it 
no child’s play to mould his unpliant rugged masses; neither 
is guidance of men a dilettantism: what it becomes when 
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treated asa dilettantism, we may see! ‘The wild horse bounds 
homeless through the wilderness, is not led to stall and man- 
er; but neither does he toil for you, but for himself only.” 
tis only then when these under classes have not a govern- 
ment which they respect, or when society treads upon them, 
deals rudely with them, treats their members as boors and 
not as men, that the injustice of unequal conditions comes 
home to their hearts, and they rebel against wrongs which 
they feel and know. ‘Then indeed a blaze is kindled which 
threatens universal destruction. And can we condemn this 
as wrong? The purpose, whatever we may say of the manner 
m which it is displayed, or however much we may condemn 
the means which are used to gain the end—the purpose is right. 
Most truly and eloquently, does Mr. Carlyle say: 


*¢ It isnot what a man outwardly has or wants that constitutes the happiness or 
misery of him. Nakedness, hunger, distress of all kinds, death itself have been 
cheerfully suffered, when the heart was right. It is the feeling of tnjustice that is 
misupportable to all men. ‘The brutallest black African cannot bear that he should 
be used unjustly. No man can bear it, or ought to bear it. A deeper law than 
any parchment-law whatsoever, a law written direct by the hand of God in the 
inmost being of man, incessantly protests against it. What is injustice? Another 
name for disorder, unveracity, unreality; a thing which veracious created Nature, 
even because it is not Chaos and a waste-whirling baseless Phantasm, rejects and 
disowns. Itis not the outward pain of injustice; that, were it even the flaying of 
the back with knotted scourges, the severing of the head with guillotines, is com- 
paratively a small matter. ‘The real smart is the soul’s pain and stigma, the hurt 
inflicted on the moral self. ‘The rudest clown must draw himself up into the atti- 
tude of battle, and resistance to the death, if such be offered him. He cannot live 
under it; his own soul aloud, and all the universe with silent continual beckonings, 
says, itcannot be. He must revenge himself; revancher himself, make himself 
good again,—that so meum may be mine, fuwm thine, and each party standing clear 
on his own basis, order be restored. ‘There is something infinitely more respectable 
im this, and we may say universally respected; it is the commou stamp of manhood 
vindicating itself in all of us, the basis of whatever is worthy in all of us, and 
through superficial diversities, the same in all. 


Injustice, according to Mr. Carlyle, is the cause of Char- 
tism, and for the cure of that, putting aside all narrow feel- 
ings and low faith, forgetting statistics and poor laws, and 
all mere party palliatives, and casting away all slothful feel- 
ing and selfish indifference, there must be, on the part of Gov- 
ernment and the upper classes, larger views, and disinterested 
action. The question’is one of life. If they do not remem- 
ber that the whole country is concerned in this Chartist agi- 
tation, and that the first and great matter is for them to do 
justice—full justice to one and all—if they have not faith in 
the people, and in truth, the spirit of quackery and impos- 
ture, and rebellion—a phrenzied spirit,—will rack society; 
and in huge battle and wrestle do its deed most fearfully.” 


* Alas, in such times it grows to be the universal belief, sole accredited knowing- 
ness, and the contrary of it accounted puerile enthusiasm, this sorrowfullest disbe- 
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lief that there is properly speaking any truth in the world; that the world was, has 
been, or evercan be guided, except by simulation, dissimmulation, and the suffi. 
ciently dexterous practice of pretence. The faith of men is dead : in what has 
guinens in his pocket, beefeaters riding behind it, and cannons trandling before it, 
they can believe; in what has none of these things they cannot believe. Sense for 
the true and false is lost; there is properly no longer any true or false. It is the 
heyday of Imposture ; of Semblance recognising itself, and getting itself recognised 
for Substance. Gaping multitudes listen; unlistening multitudes see not but that 
it is all right, and in the order of Nature. Earnest men, one of a million, shut 
their lips; suppressing thoughts, which there are no words to utter, To them it is 
too visible that spiritua! life has departed; that material life, in whatsoever figure 
of it, cannot remain Jong behind. ‘T’o then it seemsas if our Europe of the Kigh- 
teenth Century, long hag-ridden, vexed with foul enchanters, to the length of gor- 
ceous Domdaniel Parcs-aurcerfs and * Peasants living on meal husks and boiled 
grass,’ had verily sunk down to die and dissolve; and were now, with its French 
Philosophisms, Hume Scepticisms, Diderot Atheisms, maundering in the final delira- 
tion; writhing, with its Seven-years Silesian robber-wars, in the final agony. 
Glory to God, our Europe was not to die but to live! Our Europe rose like a frien- 
zied giant; shook all that poisonous magician trumpery to right and left, trampling 
it stormfully under foot: and declared aloud that there was strength in him, not for 
life only, but for a new and infinitely wider life. Antaeus-like the giant had struck 
his foot once more upon Reality and the Earth; there only, if in this universe at 
all, lay strength and healing for him. Heaven knows, it was not a gentle process 
this same * Phoenix fire-consummation!’ But the alternative was it or death; the 
merciful Heavens, merciful in their severity, sent us it rather.” 


And now what has beendone?. What have Government or 
the upper classes done to relieve the under? Chartism an- 
swers, nothing. ‘The action of Government, and the under 
classes answer, nothing. Well says Mr. Carlyle: 


‘* For, alas, on us too the rude truth hascome home. Wrappages and speciosi- 
ties all worn off, the haggard naked fact speaks to as: Are these millions taught? 
Are these millions guided? Wehavea Church, the venerable embodiment of an 
idea which may well call itself divine; which our fathers for long ages, feeling it to 
be divine, have kept embodied as we see: it is a Church well furnished with equip- 
ments and appurtenances; educated in universities; rich in money; set on high 
places that it may be conspicuous to all, honoured of all. We have an Aristocracy 
of landed wealth and commercial wealth. in whose hands lies the law- making and 
the law-adininistering; an Aristocracy rich, powerful, long secure in its place; an 
Aristocracy with more faculty put free into its hands than wasever before, in any 
country or tite, put into the hands of any class of men. This Church answers: Yes, 
the people are taught. ‘I'his Aristocracy, atonishment in every feature, answers: Yes, 
surely the people are guided! Do we not pass what Acts of Parliament are needful; 
as many as thirty-nine for the shooting of the partridges alone? Are there not tread- 
mills, gibbets; even hospitals, poor-rates, New Poor Law? So answers Chureh; 
so answers Aristocracy, astonishment in every feature. — Fact in the meanwhile, 
takes his lucifer box, sets fire to wheat-stacks; sheds an all-too strong light on several 
things. Fact searches for his third-rate potatoe, not in the meekest humour, six- 
and-thirty weeks each year; and does not find it. Fact passionately joins Messiah 
Thom of Canterbury, and has himself shot for a new fifth-monarchy brought in by 
Bedlam. Fact holds his fustian-jacket Femgericht in Glasgow City. Fact carts his 
Petition over London streets, begging that you would simply have the goodness to 
grant him universal suffrage, and ‘the five points’, by the way of remedy. These are 
not symptoms of teaching and guiding. 


As a means to remove this injustice, and “ to bring in con- 
tent,” and secure it, Mr. Carlyle advocates two measures— 
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emigration and education—universal education. The former, 
as a remedy, seems to us ineffectual. It is at least a poor 
way to wrong a man and then tell him that he may rid bi. 
self of injustice by emigration! We do not feel the force of 
Mr. Carlyle’s reasoning in this point; but as to the latter— 
education—there ought to be no difference of opinion among 
honest men. Itis the great instrument of good. It will cure 
the worst of diseases. Evil, it is said, once manfully fronted, 
ceases to be evil ; there is generous active hope in place of 
dead passive misery: the evil itself has become a kind of 
ood. This courage—this inspiring hope—this power to 
shake off ignorance and vice, and the spirit of revenge and 
revolt, on the one hand, and usurpation, and oppression in the 
other—education will give. It is society’slife. Only let all clas- 
sesresolve to have it, and gird themselves for the work, and a 
balm will be found which will allay passion, silence discon- 
tent, and bring peace on earth. ‘Thus nobly does Mr. Car- 


lyle utter himself on this point; 


“ Who would suppose that Education were a thing which had to be advocated 
ov the ground of local expediency, or indeed on any ground? Avs if it stood not on 
a basis of everlasting duty, as a prime necessity of man. It isa thing that should 
need no advocating ; much as it does actually need. ‘To impart the gift of think- 
ing to those who cannot think, and yet who could in that case think: this, one 
would imagine, was the first function a government had, to set about discharging. 
Were it not a cruel thing to see, in any province of an empire, the iahabitants 
living all mutilated in their limbs, each strong man with his right'arm lamed? How 
much crueller to find the strong soul, with its eyes still sealed, its eyes extinct so 
that it sees not! Light has come into the world, but to this poor peasant it has come 
in vain. For six thousand years the Sons of Adam, in sleepless effort, have been 
devising, doing, discovering ; in mysterious infinite indissoluble communion, war- 
ring, a little band of brothers, against the great black empire of Necessity and 
Night ; they have accomplished such a conquest and conquests: and to this man it 
is allas if it had not been. The four-and4wenty letters of the Alphabet are still 
Runic enigmas to him. He passes by on the other side; and that great Spiritual 
Kingdom, the toil-won conquest of his own brothers, all that his brothers have con- 
quered, is a thing non-extant forhim. An invisible empire; he knows it not, sus- 
pects it not. And is it not his withal; the conquest of his own brothers, the law- 
fully acquired possession of all men? Baleful enchantment lies over him, from 
generation to generation; he knows not that such an empire is his, that such an em- 
pire is at all. O, what are bills of rights, emancipations of black slaves into black 
apprentices, lawsuits in chancery for some short usu-fruct of a bit of land? The 
grand * seedfield of time’ is thisfman’s and you give it bim not. ‘Time's seedfield, 
which includes the Earth and all her seedfields and pearl-oceans, nay her sowers 
too and pearl-divers, all that was wise and heroic and victorious here below; of 
which the Earth’s centuries are but as furrows, for it stretehes forth from the Begin- 
ning onward even unto this day! 


* My inheritance, how lordly wide and fair; 
Time is my fair seedfield, to Time I’m heir!’ 


Heavier wrong is not done under the sun. It lasts from year to year, from century 
to century; the blinded sire slaves himself out, and leaves a blinded son; and men, 
made in the image of God, continue as two-legged beasts of labour; and in the lar- 
gest empire in the world, it is a debate whether a small fraction of the Revenue o 
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one Day (30,0007. is but that) shall, after thirteen Centuries, be laid out-on ix. 
Have we Governors, have we Teachers; have we had a Church these thirteen 
hundred years?’ What isan Overseer of souls, an Arch-overseer, Archiepiscopus® 
Is he something? If so, let him lay his hand on his heart, and say what thing! 

But quitting all that, of which the human soul cannot well speak in terms of civ- 
ility, let us observe now that Education is not only an eternal duty, but has at 
length beceme even a temporary and ephemeral one, which the necessities of the 
hour will oblige usto look after. ‘These twenty-four million labouring men, if their 
affairs remain unregulated, chaotic, will burn ricks and mills; reduce us, them- 
selves and the world into ashes and ruin. Simply their affairs cannot remain un- 
regulated, chaetic; but must be regulated, brought into some kind ef order. What 
intellect were able ‘to regulate them? ‘The intellect of a Bacon, the energy of a 
Luther, if Jeft to their own strength, might pause in dismay before such a task; a 
Bacon and Luther added together, to be perpetual] prime minister over us, could not 
doit. No one great and greatest intellect can do it. What can? Only twenty- 
four million ordinary intellects, once awakened into action; these, well presided 
over,may. Intellect, insight, is the discernment of order and disorder; it is the 
discovery of the will of nature, of God’s will; the beginning of the capability to 
walk accerding to that. With perfect intellect, were such possible without perfect 
morality, the world weuld be perfect: its efforts unerringly correct, its results con- 
tinually successful, its condition faultless. Intellect is like light; the chaos becomes 
a world under it: fiat lux. ‘These twenty-four million intellects are but common 
intellects; but they are intellects; in earnest about the matter, instructed each about 
his own province of it: labouring each perpetually, with what partial light can be 
attained, to bring such province inte rationality. From the parrial determinations 
and their conflict, springs the universal. Precisely what quantity of intellect was 
in the twenty-four millions will be exhibited by the result they arrive at; that quan- 
tity andnomere. According as there was intellect or no intellect in the individuals, 
will the general conclusion they make out embody itself as a world-healing Truth 
and Wisdom, or as a baseless fateful Hallucination, a Chimera breathing not fabu- 
fous fire. 


We close our extracts here. There are some things in 
Mr. Carlyle’s work which we do not think altogether correct. 
But the spirié of it is truly noble. It proves him to be the 
friend of his race; for to all classes does he speak in tones 
which well become a man. We shall not then, attempt to 
refute or criticise. We want to see here and everywhere, a 
truer faith, a nobler trust—a warmer sympathy between man 
and man—a feeling of brotherhood, which shall teach us to 
toil and struggle for each other—to live for others as well as 
ourselves—for Eternity as well as for Earth. Nothing short 
of this can ensure perpetuity to a republic. It is essential to 
man’s growth and happiness everywhere. We would recom- 
mend this work, then, not on account of its style, for that is 
objectionable; not for its completeness, for it does not appear 
to us to be as full and clear as it ought to have been; but be- 
cause it overflows with that kindling, generous love of lib- 
erty, and of man, which is the basis and hope of all nations. 

Ne 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE PHI DELTA 
SIGMA SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI COLLEGE. 


BY J. H. PERKINS. 


GENTLEMEN AND F'rtenps :—Many ages since a distinction 
was made between those arts which it became a freeman to 
practise, and those which should be left to the slave ; the for- 
mer were called Liberal Arts, and the latter Servile; and the 
education which gave a knowledge of the former was named 
a Liberal Education, i. e. an education becoming a Freeman. 
Since those days every thing has changed; not only do we 
now deem the Mechanical and other Servile Arts, worthy of 
a freeman’s devotion, but even the very meaning of the word 
“Freeman” is altering. ‘Then it meant one who was politi- 
cally free, as in this state all men are; but now it is coming 
to mean vastly more. Men are learning to see that Political 
freedom is but a medium whereby to gain true Spiritual free- 
dom; they are beginning to believe that Satan is a greater 
Tyrant than George the III; and that even the slavery of the 
poor African is less degrading than the slavery to vicious 
habit. Slavery to sin is an idiom of our language; and the 
idea of servitude is familiarly connected with many mere so- 
cial and personal practices; thus, a poor woman said to me 
the other day, “Sir, I have been for ten years a slave to the 
snuff-box.” 

We have then still the distinction of freeman and slave 
here in Ohio, as truly as across the river. There are still 
servile arts as well as liberal arts practised in our midst: the 
man of business, for instance, whose aim it is to hit with 
mathematical exactness the line which separates Dishonesty 
from Crime, practises a servile art, one which he who had been 
made free through the ‘Truth, never would have stooped to. 

Among the many interesting points suggested by the views 
of Freedom and Servitude just alluded to, I have chosen the 
following for my topic this evenmg: “ The duties of those 
attached to the Liberal Professions in these United States at 
this day.” It is a topic worthy the thought of all men, and 
peculiarly deserving of examination by those young men 
who will soon leave their studies, and go abroad to act. 

Let us, then, briefly inquire, what those should be and do, 
who assume the Liberal Professions. I say let us inquire, 
for any good result must be reached by inquiry on your part, 
not by teaching on mine. My views may be wrong, and 
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must be incomplete. It is at the best, but a slave preaching 
freedom. 

In the first place then, the Professional man should be free, 
should he not? Free from love of money, and the more spe- 
cious, but equally selfish and degrading love of notoriety, 
reputation, or fame. He should be free from fear, whether 
of public opinion, or private enmity; he should be free from 
habits of idleness and indulgence; he should be free from 
every taint of deception or concealment. So far as he is him- 
self concerned, he should have no aim, no end, beneath the 
purification and perfection of every power of intellect and 
heart with which God has blessed him. Let him live, not for 
applause, but so that the applause of the good will follow him; 
let him labor, not for political power, but in such a spirit that 
all true men will wish he had that power. What though he 
may never in this life, gain eminence or sway; can he not 
wait? Lucien Bonaparte tells us that his brother would not 
take a subordinate station in Paris, when offered one; he 
could wait, he said, till he made himself commandant; and 
shall we be more greedy of present honors than Napoleon? 

No, my friends, let the Professional man take as his the old 
motto, “I bide my time,” and rest assured, that if he walk 
his way fearlessly and uprightly his time will come. 

Above all things let him be free from irreligion of every 
shade; let him never take one step, or frame one theory of 
life, upon any supposition which calls in question his deepest 
convictions and holiest feelings. Many a man dreads to own 
his real respect and love for the Bible; as well might the Eng- 
lishman be ashamed of Magna Charta, or we of the Declara- 
tion of Independence: the Scriptures contain the Magna 
Charta of the spiritual freeman. 

Let us, 1 have said, aim at nothing short of perfection; 
either morally or intellectually. Let us not cease to learn, be 
cause we are laboring. ‘Too many of us when we leave 
school or college, give up the studies to which we have been 
devoted while there. We say we have finished our education 
when we begin to act; though we might as well say we have 
finished our education when we pass from the nursery to the 
school room. Education and life begin together, and will 
end together. Let usnever, then, lose our interest in History 
and Science. To life’s latest hour, and through its busiest 
hours let us keep our eyes open, and study daily, Can we 
say we lack time; that if we are students we cannot be law- 
yers and doctors? Why, a blacksmith of Massachusetts, 
working eight hours a day at the anvil, has made himself mas- 
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ter of fifty languages, though but twenty-eight years of age, 
and without early education. And in our State, the two men 
of deepest and most varied learning are riding the circuits, 
attending the Courts, and have always done so. 

But are the views of life just suggested, held and acted 
upon by most of those in any Liberal Profession? , 

1 will invite you to g with me to a lawyer’s office in this, 
or any city, and there look at one who, though no represen- 
tative of the whole Profession, is beyond doubt the represen- 
tative of a very large portion of that Profession. He came 
from College knowing much of all that is in books; he had 
the means placed within his reach by his education, of truly 
becoming acquainted with the world, himself, and his Crea- 
tor, to advance daily in usefulness and in liberty,—the 
highest liberty to which man can attain—the liberty of hav- 
ing his will one with that of his Infinite Father. But what 
was all this education? what were all these means without 
the will to use them? This man entered upon his Profession, 
not as a field wherein he might employ the means given him 
at school and college; not with the hope and purpose of going 
forward in all knowledge, in all wisdom, in all labors of sym- 
pathy and usefulness;—no, incredible as it may seem, his sole 
idea of the Law was, that by it he could gain money and rep- 
utation; or as it has been paraphrased, “ Pudding, and that 
finer pudding, addressed to the sixth sense of Vanity, called 
Praise.” 

To make a livelihood is every man’s duty; to please his 
fellows is every good man’s delight; but the true man will so 
live that these things shall be the accidents, not the ends, of 
his life andlabor. Thisman, however, has made Wealth and 
Fame his ends, and all else subsidiary. Does he plead for 
the weak? It is because the glory of well-doing will follow. 
Let the weak be the unpopular, and let disgrace instead of 
glory follow the defence, and our advocate will sit tongue- 
tied. Not because he is hard-hearted, but because he prac- 
tises to win fame, and not disgrace; if with the fame-winning 
may go, by chance, helping his neighbor, well and good; 
and if with it go wronging his neighbor, lawfully, well and 
good again. If he can serve another, he is glad, but he can- 
not starve to do it; and by starvation he means not alone an 
empty stomach, but, even more, unsatisfied Vanity, or as he 
calls it, Ambition. He is honest, because Honesty is the best 
policy. He is laborious, attentive, and thorough, because he 
must be so to succeed. ‘Thus does he practise virtue, on the 
ground of selfish gain, and, too often, leads others to despise 
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those virtues because they despise the motive which leads him 
to practise them. is Sea 

And yet this man may not be vicious in any sense except 
this, that of his own free will he has come into subjection to 
his lower nature; he has sold himself, as Faust did, and walks 
the earth, not a freeman but the slave of an evil spirit: he 
has bartered his birthright for a mess of pottage. What does 
all his deep study of language avail him now? His only crit- 
icism is to find flaws in his opponent’s pleadings. What 
cares he for his thorough knowledge of mathematics, pursued 
even to that intricate problem, so beautifully solved here two 
weeks since, the Shadow and the Screw? To be sure in all 
his dealiiigs he knows how to apply the screw, but for Math- 
ematics, Addition will serve all his purposes. 

Nor is it the weak intellect only which is thus enslaved. 
The mightiest minds are often, like the powerful spirits of 
whom we read in the Arabian Nights, in subjection to lower 
natures. It is scarce a fairy tale that men are by enchantments 
turned to beasts. The founder cf modern science, Francis 
Bacon, was, as you all know, “the greatest and the meanest” 
of men. And many, many a man, who, in youth despised 
what was niggardly, and loved only honor and virtue, has, in 
order to gain an independence, as it is called, so devoted him- 
self to money-making as to end his days in slavery: not, like 
my poor woman, slavery to the snufl-box, but to.a far harder 
task-master, the strong-box. 

I have spoken of the Lawyer, but the Physician, the Teach- 
er, the Clergyman are, but too frequently, enslaved also; their 
Professions ceasing in their hands to deserve the name of Lib- 
eral Professions. I have known those who stand high in the 
world’s esteem, who studied Divinity because the pulpit of- 
fered, as they thought, the readiest access to notoriety. 

But Mammon and Lucifer are not the only slave dealers 
among the fallen angels; there is one who presides over the 
regions of partizanship, political, scientific, and religious; 
and many a mighty soul bears his iron yoke. Look around 
you, and how few are the truth-seers, or truth-seekers even; 
how countless the Partizans. And partizanship soon leads to 
selfishness; for as Coleridge has said, “ He who begins by lov- 
ing even Christianity better than Truth, will proceed by lov- 
ing his own Sect or Church better than Christianity, and end 
in loving himself better than all.”* 

I do not think, then, that those who fill the so-called Libe- 
ral Professions realize their position, their duties, and their 
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privileges: I think they are, too commonly, not freemen: | 
believe that, before assuming their Professions, they are but 
seldom so taught as to ensure a practice becoming freemen. 

And yet, if those who fill the Professions which should be- 
come the free, are slaves, where shall we look for freedom? 
If the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted?” 

But it is not for himself only, nor chiefly, that the Profes- 
sional man should live: nor is his calling Liberal because it 
offers great helps to self improvement. 

In those old times when a few were freemen and the mass 
politically enslaved, the free were the leaders of those in sub- 
jection, and toward them, when true to their duties, existed 
the mighty feeling of loyalty, a feeling which many think is 
now gone. But loyalty has not left the earth, neither is the 
old relation done away. Now, as ever, the freeman should 
be the leader of him who is less free: thus and in no other 
way may he ensure and increase his own true liberty. And 
upon the fact that the members of a Profession are leaders of 
their fellows depends now the claim of that Profession to be 
thought Liberal. The Clergyman, the Instructor, the Law- 
yer, the Physician, have liberal Professions because their call- 
ings enable them, in the best sense, to be the Leaders among 
their brethren. Leaders to what? ‘To the same spiritual 
freedom to which the goodness of God has elected them. 
Upon this rest their claims; from this spring their duties; 
and if they are not true to this they are traitors. 

In those old days the free led the mass to battle; they bat- 
tled for that political freedom which they so much needed: 
our freemen have to Jead in warfare too, warfare against the 
Powers of Darkness, intellectual and moral, for the spiritual 
freedom which we need. Let us look now at our Pro- 
fessions and see what each may do in this great contest. 

In the first place we have the Professional Teacher. He 
drills our warriors, leaders and all, for the warfare with the 
Arch-Enemy. ‘To repeat what has been said elsewhere, if a 
foreigner were to ask where our police is, or where the stand- 
ing army with which we hope to control millions of men,— 
we could take him to our Common School houses, and say, 
“ Here are our barracks; these young ladies are our drill-ser- 
geants, and by their aid we are able to puta police-officer into 
every breast. Napoleon thought his system perfect when he 
could place a spy over every suspected man in Paris, but we 
carry the matter a great deal farther, and place each under 
such a keen-eyed officer as to prevent suspicion.” 

Great are the duties, and vast the influence of the Profes- 
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sional Teacher: he is the leader in our Republic,—the sceptre 
has passed into his hands. If true to his best powers, and 
highest ideas; if filled with a spirit becoming his place, he is 
the first of Freemen, the head of Professional men. 

Mr. Stephens, alate traveller, tells us that the school of the 
American Mission at Athens is doing more for Greece than all 
the Diplomacy of the Empires of Europe. And so it is every- 
where; the Schoolmaster is the only true Conqueror. We, 
in our folly, call destruction conquest, when the only true 
victory is in producing. ‘The wilderness is not overcome by 
felling its oaks, but by planting it with grain. Men are not 
conquered by being driven into a hateful servitude, but by 
being drawn into a loving loyalty. Napoleon soon loses his 
hold on us,—* the kind earth soon shrouds up his bloody foot- 
prints;” but the result of the Teacher’s labor increases with 
every passing year. He may govern now ten minds, ina few 
years, through those ten a hundred, a little while longer and 
he rules a thousand, and after a few generations, those over 
whom he has some control could not be numbered. In the 
words of Carlyle, in whose writings this train of thought 
constantly recurs, “the monarch may rule over all heads, but 
the ‘Teacher rules in them.” 

But the whole work of the Instructor is not comprised in 
the instruction of the young. He should be the man to give 
us all higher ideas of Education, and to suggest better sys- 
tems than now prevail. From the year 1500 to the present 
time there has been a wonderful progress in respect to mental 
culture, more especially with regard to its spread through all 
ranks. But still, how very common is the notion that the pur- 
pose of the School is, not to educate, i. e. to lead, or bring 
out the powers of the human being; but that it is to instil, 
implant, or put into that being certain information which may 
enable him to buy and sell, speak and write, advantageously. 
Fellenberg said he did not wish to make scholars, but to make 
men. Weare too apt to stop, even in scholarship, at “the 
three Rs,” and to think Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, not 
the tools for Education, but education itself. 

There is another great work before the Teacher; I refer 
to the work of influencing, reforming, aiding the parents of 
children under his charge. 

In our cities and through our country, boast as we 
may, ignorance and vice oppress men like a night-mare. 
The labor of Christianising man is, comparatively, but begun. 
Stop in our streets, and open your eyes for an instant; what 

o you see? Disease, squalidness, passion, evil in every form: 
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Open your ears, and what do you hear? Oaths, bitter curs- 
ings, groans, self-reproach. And can we do nothing to re- 
lieve all this agony, to drive out this evil spirit? Shall we 
leave the poor, the vicious, the falling, to public officers, and 
city missionaries, and societies for Reform? My friends, can 
we walk with folded arms by the stream in which thousands 
are sinking, and throw the work of saving them upon the 
“ proper authorities?” I do not believe we can, if we are 
true to conscience. I believe the hour is coming, nay, is 
come, when every true heart should realize that we are all 
missionaries, and all bound to labor for the moral good of 
others. Some, yes, many are doing their duty in this re- 
spect; those of every profession and calling are beginning to 
be active. Go to our Sunday Schools, and there you will find 
the mechanic refreshing himself, after the toils of the week, 
in labors of Love; go to our public lectures, and there the 
Lawyer, or the Physician may be doing his share of the noble 
work. 

And in this vast enterprise the Teacher may do, in propor- 
tion to his labors, more than any other man. All may be 
reached through their children; however depraved, the in- 
stinct of parental love remains, like the thin film of bark 
which holds the almost dissevered twig to the tree,—one liv- 
ing bond between the sinner and his Creator. 

A child is a messenger from God. Go to the home of the 
vicious, and you will find the little Prophet, misused as he 
may be, still wielding the Prophet’s rod of love. Ihave seen 
a boy of seven years old, draw, with irresistible strength, his 
father from the door of the grog-shop. Ihave known a daugh- 
ter of ten years old, take the cup of spirit from her mother’s 
hand. I have known the infidel of twenty years’ standing 
converted by his child, not yet in its ’teens. 

If 1 am right in my views, then, the Teacher has great du- 
ties, and a wide field of usefulness before him. He is to bea 
faithful educator of the young; a thorough student of the sub- 
ject of Education; an instructor of Society respecting that 
subject; a laborer for the relief and reform of many with 
whom his scholars bring him in connection. 

Let us next turn to the Physician. At first sight no man 
in the community seems to be engaged in more perfectly pri- 
vate duties than he. Ask most men what his calling, his Pro- 
fession imposes upon him, and they would say, it obliges him 
to be out early and late, feeling pulses, examining tongues, 
giving pills and draughts, opening veins, or setting broken 
bones, If this be all, how is Medicine a Liberal Profession? 
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The lowest slave to avarice, sensuality, or selfishness in any 
form, can do these things. ‘To my mind it would seem the 
Physician has much more to do. J deem him the teacher of 
Natural Science, to a knowledge of which his Profession con- 
stantly leads him. In this great University of the world, 
wherein we are all scholars, he should be the Professor of 
Natural Science. Nor would the benefits of his instruction 
be small or confined. We lack few things more than a true 
love for, and knowledge of Nature. We walk the earth blind 
and deaf; for though we have eyes we will not see, and though 
we have ears we hear not. Through countless avenues, the 
voice of the Eternal One flows inupon us, and not onetonein a 
thousand reaches our spirits. Listen, for instance, to the 
conversation of educated men and women: is it not, usually, 
about matters of the most fleeting and local interest? The 
scandal of the drawing-room, or the market place; dress; 
prices; cooking; a neighbor’s fault or folly; the political news; 
a religious controversy,—are not these the current topics? 
And let some daring man venture upon any scientific path, 
more abstract than Mr. Espy’s storm theory, how often will 
he find himself his sole listener. As for women, they if they 
know more than a few botanical names, are blue-stockings, 
and fall under the ban which applies to all colored people. 
A few weeks since, when the scientific principles of that most 
curious and beautiful instrument, the Daguerrotype, were ex- 
plained in this Hall, by one of the first scientific men living, 
out of all our educated and enlightened women, scarce a 
dozen attended. 

How much better would be the influence of common social 
intercourse, were we in the habit of seeing the wonders about 
us, and speaking of them. ‘The world is full not only of 
beauty and wisdom, but of the deepest humor; and conver- 
sation, because science mingles in it, need not be in Latin, 
nor deal with Conic Sections, nor be stiff and solemn. It 
may be as light as the floating butterfly, and playful as the 
trout of the mountain brook, but it will be always true and 
wise, for it will partake of the truth and wisdom of Nature. 

Through the Natural Sciences, also, the noblest recre- 
ation for the mechanic, the lawyer, the clergyman, and the 
man of business, may be had. After a day’s hard work 
among men, law-suits, or the turmoil of trade, how pleasant 
to meet in silent and calm seclusion the guiding spirit of the 
Universe. ‘The lover does not return to her he loves more 
joyfully, than the true student of Natural Science does to his 
mistress when the cares of the day are done. 
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Nor is it the mere recreation that he gains; his intellect is 
expanded and lifted up. ‘Through the day he may have used 
many of his mental powers, but there are some which have 
lain asleep; and these are developed by his studies of the eve- 
ning or the morning. For it is with the mind as with the 
body; if we use it in part only we disease the whole. Look 
at your mere lawyer, your mere clergyman, or mere man of 
business; he is a monster, out of all proportion and harmony, 
and like all monsters is diseased even in those faculties where- 
in he excels. Against this so prevalent disease of monstrous 
growth in one or two directions, the study of Nature, is, for 
many of us, the surest specific. 

But in other ways our intellect growsas we study the world 
in which we live. ‘The clown, who calculates the size of the 
moon by his cart-wheel, or his mother’s big pewter dish, stands 
at one extreme of the scale, and Newton, who absolutely 
measures the Universe, and weighs its orbs in a balance, 
stands at the other; and what a distance from the one to the 
other, as regards comprehension of the world, and intellectual 
likeness to its Creator! But, my friends, we are all some- 
where between the two; and most of us, even of those who 
are called educated men, far nearer the Clown than the Phi- 
losopher. 

But while our intellect expands as we become acquainted 
with Nature, it expands only to learn how limited it is, and 
how small its grasp. The deepest student will be the hum- 
blest. He who has merely learned that these bright spangles 
overhead are suns vastly distant, feels, great as the open- 
ing idea of the universe is, as if he could still stand above, 
and look down upon the myriad solar systems that are visi- 
ble; but the astronomer who has journeyed from star to star, 
till he has reached one so distant that the ray of light now in 
his telescope must have left it before Abraham was born, and 
to whose soul has come the conception of an infinite universe, 
he will cover his head in his mantle, and bow in awe-struck 
adoration. 

Nor is it the intellect alone that isaffected. As we become 
aware of the immensity of Creation we feel how poor and 
low are our quarrels for precedence and power. As I sat 
watching, an hour since, the clouds which floated in the west- 
ern sky, and thought that all our angry outcries, and noisy 
assertions of rights and dignities, could not disturb their 
slightest film, was 1 not of necessity, lifted for the moment, 
out of the narrow circle, which I call “the worid,” into the 
presence of those purer spirits, whose glories had lent glory 

Vor. VITI.—23 
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to the dull vapors? It is no dream that the stars may soothe 
our passions, and heal our griefs.. Astrology was based on 
truth; was the distortion of a truth; the truth that we are 
bound, every living soul of us, to the most distant orb that 
lends light to the milky-way. 

But why need I number the advantages of a study of na- 
ture! Is not Nature God’s word toman? Can we see it, 
even in ignorance, without benefit? and will not knowledge 
increase the benefit? Let us have then a Professorship of 
Natural Science in our University,—the world of man; and 
let our Physicians be called on to do its duties. 

But the Physician’s duties are not all told yet. He, as well 
as the Teacher, is a Christian Missionary; and by many a 
bedside, by sympathy and kindness, and a word in season, 
may preach the gospel of love; may impress hearts softened 
by suffering; may awake spirits long drugged with sin. To 
the poor the physician may be of incalculable use; no one 
comes so near to them; no one comprehends so fully their 
wants, temptations, and habits. In the vast field of social 
and individual reform the Physician may be a leader. 

Let us, in the next place, ask what the public duties of the 
Lawyer are. Has he, also, some great branch of knowledge 
to pursue, and instruct usin? I think he has. His early stu- 
dies and his whole course of life seem to fit him peculiarly, 
for teaching to his fellows Political and Social Science. So- 
ciety is not a piece of mechanism buta living body. It grows 
up we know not from what wonderful sources, and expands 
and alters under the guidance of higher laws than are to be 
found in human Constitutions and Statute Books. The won- 
ders of the animal frame, and the mysteries of that great 
frame, whose molecules are worlds, cease to appear wonder- 
ful, when we look at this living body, Society. It is the anat- 
omy of this which the Lawyer should make known to us. 

As yet, I fear, we comprehend Society, even in its most 
external form, that of Policy, but very imperfectly. As an 
instance of this, we have the fact that the deepest thinkers 
of Europe and this country are still divided respecting the 
doctrines of Free trade. Indeed, I cannot but think the 
whole subject of Commerce, including the questions of cur- 
rency and credit, is yet, scientifically speaking, in its infancy. 
And what views respecting government are we wholly agreed 
in? One of the young gentlemen who spoke last evening, 
referred to the condition of things at present in England, and 
I would ask you if the subject of society is comprehended 
there? Read the various Reviews through ‘which the bee* 
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minds of all parties speak, and I think that you will soon feel 
that the first principles of social union and action are as little 
understood, as the physiology of man was, before it was 
known that the blood was in circulation. And in our own 
country, very few, | imagine, are in the habit of going behind 
Laws and Constitutions to the life which supports them. In 
conversation we hear much of expediency, policy, popular 
feeling, and the necessities of the times, but of the relations 
which men in this country bear to one another, the duties as 
well as the rights of all, the great, ultimate, social principles 
whereon we rest, we hear very little said. It is tomany per- 
sons a very startling proposition that a majority in this coun- 
try cannot do what it pleases: they have not considered that 
above the people here, as above the monarch elsewhere, is a 
divine law of Right; that as the king is in the wrong when 
unjust, so the majority is in the wrong when unjust. 

But should we not soon be wiser in these matters if our law- 
yers deemed it part of their professional duty to inform them- 
selves and teach us respecting them, instead of thinking their 
duty done when they have gained a cause for their client and 
a fee for themselves? 

Again, did we study the anatomy of society, healthy and 
morbid, more deeply, we should feel less private social acri- 
mony, and less political intolerance. On the one side you 
hear the cry of “ Aristocrats,” and on the other that of * black- 

uards and loafers,” when if either party knew the other, the 
oeling which prompts these cries, would die away. But how 
very few, my friends, among the more fortunate and better 
educated, even strive to know how their opponents live, feel, 
and see. The yell of hatred which comes up now and then 
against Wealth and Luxury, is not wholly Satanic; it comes 
from human beings, having hearts and minds such as we have; 
and place us in like situations, and it is but too probable we 
should cry out as they do. 

And in political parties there seems to be the very Demon 
of bigotry which has been exorcised from Religion; so that 
old and wise men do not hesitate to say that their opponents 
are, not only wrong in judgment, but rogues in purpose. Our 
party papers deal out epithets on bodies of men, which ap- 
plied individually would be libellous; and this without ap- 
pearing to know what they do. The scientific and theologi- 
cal disputes of the middle ages we look upon, as we do upon 
the antediluvian monsters, with a feeling of doubt whether 
such things ever were; but their worst features are retained 
in our pani polemics. 
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But the lawyer should not re! erp ere himself a public 
teacher, the Professor of Political and Social Science m our 
great University,—he should also realize that he is a public 
officer in his most private professional acts. He is a member 
of our Courts; he is a sworn officer of the nation or State; and 
in every act of pettifogging, of selfish manceuvering, of even 
concealment for selfish ends, is, as it seems to me, guilty not 
only of a want of patriotism, but of faithfulness to his oath. 
The lawyer is not to serve his client and gain his client’s 
ends; he is to serve Justice, and obtain justice for his client; 
and, for myself, 1 should hold the man, who by any arts gains 
his client’s end at the expense of justice, a perjured man. 

I fear we do not estimate highly enough the moral power 
of the members of our bar; I do not believe they know their 
own power. But if we think fora moment of the number 
of persons who, as jurymen, witnesses, clients, and specta- 
tors, come within the reach of the Jawyer’s voice and influ- 
ence, we shall perceive how great a work he may do either 
for good or evil; and as he labors for good or for evil, so is he 
the freest or the most enslaved of men, among the highest 
or the lowest of public actors. No profession is more noble, 
when used aright, than that of the Law; and, as is true of 
all noble things, when misused no calling to which man de- 
scends is more ignoble and dishonorable. Into the details of 
legal morality this is not the time to enter, though, allow 
me to say in passing, that no branch of morality appears to 
me to deserve a more full and explicit examination. But I 
may, without going into particulars, call your attention to 
the duties of the lawyer towards his client, towards the pub- 
lic, towards the witnesses, and towards his fellows. I may 
ask you to consider, at your leisure, how these various duties 
may be reconciled to one another, and all of them to the will 
of our Infinite Father. 

One other point of the lawyer’s duty I will refer to and 
leave him. It is his duty as a practical politician. From the 
bar comes the mass of our legislators, and of course it is of 
the utmost importance that they should be adapted, both as 
men and law-makers, to raise the people who call them forth. 
Let no man then adopt the common sentiment that a political 
ee disgraces a man: the man may disgrace, or honor 

is position, as he is not, or is, a Freeman; but no position, 
my friends, can disgrace him if he be but a freeman through 
the power of the spirit of God. 

I now come to the last of the four Liberal Professions, that of 
he Ministry; and in speaking of it I feel that great care is 
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necessary to avoid misconception of my meaning. Around 
the Clergy, even in this Protestant land, hangs something of 
the sacred awe which clothed the Priests of old. To criti- 
cise the Clergy is by many thought equivalent to an attack 
on Religion, though no cne would think a censure of the bar 
an attack on Justice, nor ridicule of Physicians an attempt to 
overthrow the science of Medicine. In private no class of 
men is dealt with more freely than Clergymen; even in the 
time of Cervantes, and in a Catholic country, we are told 
that he must have been a most excellent priest whose parish- 
ioners spoke well of him; but in public, men dread to speak 
even what they deeply believe. ‘This cannot last long; the 
license of our day will lead, I fear, to an excessive freedom 
of discussion on this and on similar points, unless those who 
are truly religious in purpose, deal with them without dread. 

I shall therefore, though not qualified by age or otherwise 
to speak with authority, speak freely what I think respecting 
the duties of a Protestant Christian Clergyman in our day 
and land; asking you to listen to what is said as something 
to meditate upon, if it seem worthy,—not as something to 
be received as true. 

In the first place, I cannot think the Clergyman should limit 
his labors chiefly to his own congregation. If he were a 
mediator between his people and their God, he might prop- 
erly confine his labors to them; but such is not the view of 
Protestant Christendom. Neither can I think he should nar- 
row himself to the limits of his own sect, or discourage those 
who think with him from mingling with those who are opposed 
to him in theology. All such exclusiveness is Jewish rather 
than Christian to my mind; it marks the absence of perfect 
freedom, and illiberalizes the clerical profession. It would 
seem to me that the Clergyman, in as far as his powers and 
time will permit, should be interested in all subjects and all 
men, and should be forward in all enterprises of benevolence, 
of education, of social progress. Not only from his pulpit 
should he speak to the hearts and consciences of men, but 
from every desk within his reach, in the School-house, at the 
Lyceum, in the poor man’s hovel, in the rich man’s hall,—he 
should speak by word and by act in favor of that Truth which 
has made him free. 

The Physician may bring us near to nature; and the Law- 
yer may reveal to us the mysteries of Society; but to the 
Clergyman it belongs to exhibit man’s moral powers and re- 
lations. Nay, the hows of the Physician and Lawyer are 
incomplete without his aid. Nature is a riddle till we know 
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the soul; and Society a chaos, till Faith, the dove of God, 
stills it into order. ‘The Clergyman should be, then, no mere 
theologian, but, as many an one among the English Clergy is, 
a naturalist and political philosopher. Neither should he be 
a closet student, a mere sermon writer; while so many thou- 
sands are unvisited by any ray of Christian truth and hope, 
how can any minister of Christ be content to keep his room, 
and pore over his books the whole week long? The best 
study for the Pastor is in acts of kindness, in visits of sym- 
pathy, in a knowledge of men, and the wants of men, and 
the temptations of men. One sermon drawn from life is worth 
twenty drawn from books. It is, indeed, questionable whether 
age and experience be not indispensable to a clergyman: 
whether the truths which he should communicate can be 
gained in all their fullness and power by any other process 
than Life. 

To the Clergy, then, we are entitled, I think, to look for 
popular instruction in the philosophy of man’s nature, his du- 
ties and relations to God and his brother: to them we are 
entitled to look for such views as may rescue Natural Science 
from Death, and make it a grand opening to the knowledge 
of the Living Creator, and for such inquiries as may relieve 
men from the terror that comes upon the stoutest heart when 
it considers the sickness of Society, the dreadful phenomena 
of Slavery, Intemperance, and Pauperism. ‘To the Clergy 
also I think we may look for active exertions in favor of the 
spread of learning. Should not they visit our Schools, attend 
our College examinations, lead in our Societies, speak at our 
Institutes? Is there a subject which interests the best nature 
of man which should not interest them? Is there a labor of 
love to which they are not called? Should not their hearts 
be as open and free as the ocean? Should not their labors be 
as unbought, their smiles as universal, their influences as 
kindly, as those of the unwearied sun? 

The Protestant Clergyman is not St. Peter’s successor, but 
he is, or should be, the earthly echo of the Word of God, his 
Master, and Saviour. 

Gentlemen of the Phi Delta Sigma Society: Some of you 
have received, and others are receiving, in this College, such 
an education as becomes a freeman. Some of you at once, 
and others in a little while, will pass from these halls into that 
Forum, the dome of which is infinite space; planets and suns 
floating in it, as the dust-atoms are floating now about our 
heads. There you will be called upon to plead for perfect 
liberty, not before a world or a generation merely, but before 
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your own undying conscience, vour own eternal Creator. 
And your pleading must be not with cunning and well-chosen 
words, but with true acts, pure feelings, Christian principles. 

I have hinted (for I could no more than hint,) at the duties 
of Professional men in our day and land as they appear to me. 
In doing this Ihave wished nothing more than to lead your 
own thoughts to a most important and interesting subject, 
and to ask you to weigh it seriously. If my views respeet- 
ing the duties of Professional men are true you will perceive 
that a hard life is before such of you as may choose the Pro- 
fessions. You have a fearful battle to fight; a Holy Land to 
win from the great Infidel, Satan; and like the knights of old, 
you must bind the cross upon your shoulders, and go forth to 
meet sorrow, defeat, and death, in your Master’s cause. 

One of you said, last evening, that all experience proved 
religion to be perfectly consistent with freedom. I believe it 
true; and I believe, further, that freedom and irreligion are 
inconsistent. In your Crusade for spiritual liberty, then, let 
Religion be to you all, and more than all, that his lady-love 
was to the Knight. Keep her ever before you; in the 
hour of trial turn your eyes to her, and she will indeed 
strengthen you. Ido not mean that Religion which would 
drive men to Heaven with scorpion-whips; nor that which 
would tempt them thither with selfish gain. I mean that 
Divine Spirit which the dim-seeing Greek strove to embody 
in marble; that center | beauty which Raphael looked on, 
in his better hours, and shadowed to us in his Madonnas; that 
lovely and kindly Religion which the devout Catholic wor- 
ships in the person of Mary, the mother of Jesus. Let this 
holy being rule in your heart, and when wounded in the con- 
test, she will support you and wipe the drops of agony from 
your brow; and when victorious she will rejoice with you, 
and in that hour of victory over Evil, will become yours for- 
ever. 

That He, to whom we look for all strength, may enable 
you to live as freemen, and to make whatever profession you 
may choose truly Liberal, is my sincere wish and earnest 
prayer. 
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ABOLITION IN MOBILE. 


Most of our readers are probably aware that our brother 
Geo. F. Simmons, after preaching two sermons in Mobile on 
the subject of slavery, was compelled to leave that city to 
avoid the consequences. We heard this news ourselves with 
surprise and regret. We knew that he had been eminently 
successful in building up the Unitarian Society there, and was 
remarkably popular with the whole community. We had just 
been told of his preaching in New Orleans, being received 
with great satisfaction. We were therefore sorry to learn 
that he had taken a step which would certainly put a stop 
to all further usefulness in that region, and shut this open 
door against himself. 

ut when we hear of any such remarkable action, out of 
the common course of conduct, we hold it unwise to be sat- 
isfied with lamenting it, complaining of it, or calling it folly 
or madness. We always wish in the first place to penetrate 
the mind of the man who has done it, and if possible discover 
what motives seemed to him sufficient to determine him to it. 
It is not a sufficient explanation to say that he is crazy, to 
call him an enthusiast or fanatic. Ifhe has always been consid- 
ered as a sensible and prudent man, the true question is: What 
reasons are there, which might lead a sensible and prudent 
man to this step, which appears to us so extraordinary? Hav- 
ing placed ourselves in his situation, and discovered these 
motives, we are then, and not before, prepared to ask, whether 
these motives were sufficient, whether his conduct was on 
the whole wise or injudicious, right or wrong? We are not 
qualified to pronounce judgment on a man for any action 
till we learn what led him to it; and as long as we can sug- 
gest no motive but folly or perversity, we may be pretty sure 
that we misunderstand it altogether. 

In examining the course of brother Simmons in this mat- 
ter, We are not entering on a question of merely temporary, 
local or personal interest, but one of the most profound impor- 
tance, not merely to the South, but to Christianity and the 
whole country. We are asking the question: What are the 
duties of conscientious ministers of the gospel at the South, 
who are opposed to slavery, believing it a great evil? Is it 
their duty to come out and preach against it, or is it not? 
Brother Simmons has answered this question in the affirma- 
tive. The great body of Christian preachers has, thus far, 
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answered it in the negative. But it is a question which will 
have to be asked, and that with tears and prayers and many 
a strong struggle, by many a Christian preacher, before this 
great and perilous question is put to rest. For our part, we 
think it wise to meet it and examine it with candor, delibera- 
tion, and a reliance on the same standard of morality which 
Christianity alone can give. And the case before us oflers a 
fit occasion for suggesting a few thoughts in relation to it. 

Brother Simmons finds himself at the South, surrounded 
by an institution new to him. He sees its inconsistency with 
the first principles of Christian duty, and its evil influences on 
manners and morals. He may have reasoned thus with him- 
self: “1 am a Christian preacher. As such I am commanded 
to rebuke all sin. I must warn the wicked man lest he die. 
If I do not warn him, his blood will justly be required at my 
hands. My commission charges me to call sinners to repen- 
tance, and it makes no exception in favor of popular or fash- 
ionable sins. On the contrary, these are the very ones which 
J ought to rebuke the most plainly, most forcibly, and most 
frequently; for on these points the conscience is the most in- 
sensible. True, it may be said, that | shall do no good—that 
I shall only exasperate without convincing. But that is no 
concern of mine. It is not my business to calculate conse- 
quences but to do my duty. I cannot tell, no one can tell, 
the consequences of any action or word. The first conse- 
quences may appear evil, but the remote ones may be good. 
It is true that I may driven away or killed, but afterward 
those who now are offended may reflect on what I say and 
be convinced. The truth will remain after [ am gone. 
Christianity would never have had a martyr, if the truth had 
only been preached where people liked to hear it.” 

Now I can easily imagine that by such a course of reason- 
ing as this, a young man, earnestly desirous of doing his duty, 
might be led to think that he ought to denounce slavery, 
and preach abolition to slave holders. but is this reasoning 
really satisfactory as applied to such a case? We think not. 
We have endeavored to state the argument in favor of Bro- 
ther S. as strong as possible; but yet we believe that it will 
not prove his course a right one. We frankly confess, how- 
ever, that we should scarcely know how to meet it, except 
by arguments drawn from the teachings and example of Christ 
and his apostles. But these are with us paramount and 
enough. The following are some of the reasons which in- 
duce us to believe that a Christian Minister in a slave holding 
State, ought not, under present circumstances to preach on 


the subject of slave-holding. 
VoL. VIlI._—24 
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1. Christ says (Matt. vii. 5.) “Give not that which is holy 
unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest 
they trample them under their feet, and turn again and rend 
you.” This language is figurative; but “the swine” probably 
indicate those who are too sensual, stupid, or worldly, to com- 
prehend or attend to Christian truth. ‘They trample it under 
their feet. But “the dogs” who “turn again and rend you,” 
probably signify those who are prejudiced against the truth— 
that it only excites their indignation against him who speaks 
it. But whether this be so or not, the verse plainly teaches 
that there are some persons to whom it will do no good to 
communicate truth, and to whom we are commanded not to 
give that which is holy. saith 

Again, (Matt. x. 23.) in Christ’s charge to his disciples, he 
says, “When they persecute you in this city, flee ye into 
another;” and (verse 14,) “ Whosoever shall not receive you 
nor hear your words, when you depart out of that house or 
city, shake off the dust of your feet.” Here again the Sa- 
viour shows that there are cases in which we are not to per- 
sist in speaking the truth to unwilling ears. 

2. The example of Christ and his apostles shows that they 
did not themselves continue to preach the gospel or work 
miracles where men were unwilling to hear them. Matt. xiit. 
58; Matt. xiii. 13; John vii. 10, 19, 25; John viii. 59; John 
x. 39, 40; Acts xvii. 10; 2 Cor. xi. 33. These passages, and 
similar ones show that the Christian preacher should not con- 
tinue to strive to force people to receive the truth when they 
are opposed to it. 

3. Jesus enjoined wisdom to his disciples, and showed him- 
self eminent wisdom, in adopting his mode of address to his 
hearers, and their state of mind. Witness his conversation 
withthe captious Pharisees and Sadducees. He did not con- 
sider it proper to preach right on, in one way, always. His 
conduct at Jerusalem, up to the time of his death, shows great 
prudence in avoiding the enmity of the Pharisees. What 
judgment and skill did not Paul display in adapting his argu- 
ments to the prejudices of those who listened. See for ex- 
ample, Acts xxiii. 6. 

4. If then there are some cases, as the above passages plain- 
ly shew, in which we are not to continue to preach truth to 
those who will only be exasperated by it, I ask, whether 
the case before us is not certainly one of these. In the state 
of feeling which prevails at the South, the subject of slavery 
cannot be handled in any way, without producing instant and 
violent excitement, As regards this matter the public mind 
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is ina diseased and irritable condition; at present, nothing 
can be done concerning it. 

When, in addition to all this, we remember that slavery 
existed in the time of Christ and his apostles, in a worse form 
than among us, and that neither he nor they ever rebuked it, 
we may be convinced—not indeed that slavery is right, for 
then war and despotic government would be proved right— 
but that it is one of those complicated and difficult subjects 
which may be approached indirectly. Certainly, if Christ 
and his apostles were justifiable in omitting all direct appeals 
on this subject, and in attacking it by spreading a spirit of 
religion of an opposite character, we may be justifiable in 
doing the same. And we ought to do the same, when to the 
best of our judgment we shall, by preaching directly against 
this institution, be only giving “that which is holy to the 
dogs, who will turn again and rend us.” 

We understand that our friends in Mobile were extremely 
distressed by the course taken by their Pastor, to which they 
were generally opposed. ‘They feel as if their Society was 
nearly broken up, and had become identified with Abolition- 
ism in the minds of their neighbors. We trust, however, that 
things cannot be as bad as this. A Society will not certainly 
be held accountable for the doings of its Pastor, if they do 
not approve of them, and if this be generally understood. 
We trust they will recover from this injury, and flourish as 


before. Je Fe Co 





LIBERAL CHRISTIANS OUGHT TO BE LIBERAL. 


It is always easier to preach than to practise. It is much 
easier to point out the duties of others than to perform our 
own. It is not difficult to see the beauty of toleration, when 
it is our own heresies which are to be tolerated. Charity 
certainly never appears so heavenly as when we wish it to 
he exercised toward ourselves. Then we very plainly see 
how much superior it is to both faith and hope. Accordingly 
Unitarians having been all along the party whose opinions 
were new and strange, and opposed to those of the whole 
whole Christian community, and being denounced, and mis- 
represented, and persecuted on this account, have been loud- 
ly singing the praises of charity and liberality. They have 
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scarcely ever had an opportunity of trying whether they 
could be liberal, and tolerant, and charitable themselves. 
They have laid down the maxim that every one should be 
received and treated as a Christian who professed to believe 
in Jesus as the Christ, and whose moral character was good. 
When they said this, however, they only thought of one ap- 
plication of the principle, namely, to themselves. 

But now here comes Mr. Emerson, and utters some doc- 
trines which sound strange to them—which have an air of 
Pantheism, and which seem to oppose some of their views of 
miracles and historical Christianity. Mr. Emerson they know 
and acknowledge to be a singularly pure-minded, devout and 
conscientious person. But what do some of them do? They 
cry out more loudly against him than ever they were attacked 
by the orthodox. They scruple not to call him an Arueist, 
—him, whose life, if the tree be known by its fruits, is the life 
of one walking with God. ‘They denounce him, and all who 
are supposed to think with him; and they get up a popular 
excitement, and a terror of dreadful heresies, and talk about 
the “latest form of Infidelity,” and ask indignantly or sor- 
rowlully, * what we are coming to?” using, in short, the same 
means to create a vague terror which have been used about 
themselves, 

Are we always to go on in this round? Shall we never 
learn to tolerate any heresy but our own? In my opinion, if 
any persons ought to be liberal, it is those who have all along 
been taking, somewhat arrogantly, the name of Liberal Chris- 
tians. Je Fe Co 
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THE BOOK OF MORMON. 
We republished in the Mes- 


senger, a year since, a letter 
purporting to be from Mrs. 
Spaulding, tending to show 
the Mormon Bible (as it is 
called) to be a forgery. We 
now, in justice to the Mor- 
mons, republish the following 
papers tending to show that 
letter to have been a forgery; 
To the Editors of the New Era: 


Sie :—In your paper of the 25th inst. 
there is an article copied from the Bos- 
ton Recorder, headed ** Mormon Bible,” 
and signed **Matilda Davidson,” which, 
justice to our society and to the public 
requires me to answer, and | trust that a 
sense of justice will induce you sir, to 
give your readers both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

Iam one of the society who believe 
the “ Book of Mormon,” and as such I 
am assailed in the statement professing 
to come from Matilda Davidson. 

The piece in your paper states that 
“Sidney Rigdon was connected in the 
printing office of Mr. Patterson,” (in 
Pittsburgh) and that * this is a fact well 
known in that region, and as Rigdon 
himself has frequently stated. Here he 
had an ample opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Spaulding’s manu- 
script (Romance) and to copy it if he 
chose.” This statement is utterly and 
entirely false. Mr. Rigdon was never 


connected with the said printing estab- 
lishment, either directly, or indirectly, 


and we defy the world to bring proof of 
any such connection. Now the person 
or persons who fabricated that falsehood, 
would do well to repent, and become per- 
sons of truth and veracity before they 
express such acute sensibility concerning 
the religious pretensions of others. ‘The 
statement that Mr. Rigdon is one of the 
founders of the said religious sect is also 
incorrect. 

The sect was founded in the state of 
New York while Mr. Rigdon resided in 
Ohio, several hundred iniles distant. Mr. 
Rigdon embraced the doctrine through 
my instrumentality. I first presented the 
Book of Mormon to him. I stood upon 
the bank of the stream while he was bap- 
tized, and assisted to officiate in his or- 
dination, and I myself was unacquainted 
with the system until some months after 
its organization, which was on the sixth 
of April, 1830, and 1 embraced it in 
September following. 

The piece further states that ‘ta wo- 
man preacher appointed a meeting at 
New Salem, Ohio, und in the meeting 
read and repeated copious extracts from 
the Book of Mormon. Now it is a fact 
well known, that we have not had a fe- 
male preacher in our connection, for we 
do not believe in a female priesthood. It 
further says that the excitement in New 
Salem became so great that the inhabi- 
tants had a meeting and deputed Doctor 
Philaster Hulburt, one of their members, 
to repair to Spaulding’s widow, and ob- 
tain from her the original manuscript of 
the Romance, &c. But the statement 
does not say whether he obtained the 
manuscript, but still leaves the impres- 
sion that he did, and that it was com- 
pared with the Book of Mormon. Now 
whoever will read the work got up by said 
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Hulburt entitled ‘Mormonism Unveiled,’ 
will find that he there states that the said 
manuscript of Spaulding’s romance was 
lost and could no where be found. But 
the widow is here made to say that it is 
carefully preserved, [Here seems to be 
some knavery or crooked work; and no 


wonder, for this said Hulburt is one of - 


the most notorious rascals in the western 
country. He was first cut off from our 
society for an attempt at seduction and 
crime, and secondly he was laid under 
bonds in Geauga county, Ohio, for 
threatening to murder Joseph Smith, Jr,, 
after which he laid a deep design of the 
Spaulding romance imposition, in which 
he has been backed by evil and designing 
men in different parts of the country, and 
sumetimes by those who do not wish to 
do wrong, but who are ignorant on the 
subject. Now what but falsehood could 
be expected from such a person? Now 
if there is such a manuscript in existence, 
let it come forward at once, and not be 
kept in the dark. Again, if the public 
will be patient, they will doubtless find 
that the piece signed “Matilda David- 
son’? [Spaulding’s ;widow | is a base fab- 
rication by priest Storrs of Holliston, 
Mass., in order to save his craft, after 
losing the deacon of his church, and sev- 
eral of its most pious and intelligent 
members, who left his society to embrace 
what they considered to be truth. At 
any rate, a judge of literary productions, 
who can swallow that piece of writing as 
the production of a woman in private 
life, can be made to believe that the 
Book of Mormon isaromance. For the 
one is as much like a romance as the 
other is like a woman’s composition. 

‘he production, signed Matilda Da- 
vidson, is evidently the work of a man 
accumstomed to public address, and the 
Book of Mormon I know to be true, and 
the Spaulding story, as far as the origin 
of the Book of Mormon is connected 
with it, I know to be false. 

I now leave the subject with a candid 
public, with a sincere desire, that those 
who have been deluded with such vain 
and foolish lies, may be undeceived. 

Editors, who have given publicity to 
the Spaulding story, will do an act of 
justice by giving publicity to the fore- 
going. P. P. PRATT. 

N. Y. Nov. 27th, 1839. 


Copy of a Letter written by Mr. John 
Haven of Holliston, Middlesex co. 
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Massachusetts, to his daughter Eliza- 
beth Haven of Quincy, Adams co. 
Illinois. 


Your brother Jesse passed through 
Monson, where he saw Mrs. Davidson 
and her daughter, Mrs. McKinestry, and 
also Dr. Ely, and spent several hours 
with them, during which time he asked 
them the following questions, viz: 

Did you, Mrs, Davidson, write a let- 
ter to John Storrs, giving an account of 
the origin of the Book of Mormon? 
Ans: I did not. Did you sign your name 
to it? Ans: I did not, neither did I ever 
see the letter until I saw it in the Boston 
Recorder: the letter was never brought 
to me to sign. Ques. What agency 
had you iv having this letter sent to Mr. 
Storrs? Ans: D. R. Austin came to my 
house and asked me some questions, took 
some minutes on paper, and from these 
minutes wrote that letter. Ques, Is 
what is written in the Jetter true? Ans: 
In the main it is. Ques. Have you 
read the Book of Mormon? Ans: I 
have read some in it. Ques. Does Mr. 
Spaulding’s manuscript, and the Book of 
Mormon agree? Ans: I think some 
few of the names are alike. Ques. Does 
the manuscript describe an idolatrous or 
a religious people? Ans: An idolatrous 
people. Ques. Where is the manuscript? 
Ans: Dr. P. Hurlburt came here and 
took it, said he would get it printed, and 
Jet me have one half the profits. Ques, 
Has Dr. P. Hurlburt got the manuscript 
printed? Ans: I received a letter sta- 
ting it did not read as they expected, and 
they should not print it. Ques. How 
large is Mr. Spaulding’s manuscript? 
Ans: About one third as large as the 
Book of Mormon. ‘To Mrs. McKines- 
try—how old were you when your father 
wrote the manuscript? Ans: About five 
years of age. (Ques. Did you ever read 
the manuscript? Ans: When I was 
about twelve years old, 1 used to read it 
for diversion. Ques. Did the manuscript 
describe an idolatrous or religious peo- 
ple. Ans: An idolatrous people. Ques. 
Do the manuscript and the Book of 
Mormon agree? Ans: I think some of 
the names agree. Ques. Are you cer- 
tain that some of the names agree? Ans: 
Iam not. Ques. Have you ever read 
any in the Book of Mormon? Ans: I 
have not. Ques. Was your name at- 
tached to that letter which was sent to 
Mr. John Storrs by your order? Ans: 
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No. I never meant that my name should 
be there. 

You see by the above questions and 
answers, that Mr. Austin, in his great 
zeal to destroy the **Latter Day Sainis,’’ 
has asked Mrs. Davidson a few questions, 
then wrote a letter to Mr. Storrs in his 
own language. I do not say that the 
above questions and answers, were given 
in the form that I have written them; but 
these questions were asked, and these 
answers given. Mrs. Davidson is aboat 
seventy years of age, and somewhat 
broke. ‘This may certify that I am per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Haven, his 
son and daughter, and 1 am satisfied they 
are persons of truth. I have also read 
Mr. Haven’s letter to his daughter, which 
has induced me to copy it for publica- 
tion, and { further say, the above is a 
correct copy of Mr. Haven’s letter. 

A. BADLAM. 


Louisville, July 15, 1840. 


My Dear Sm:—A slight 
mistake occurs in the article 
on the “Prospects of Unita- 
rianism,” in the last Messen- 
ger. The Episcopal Society 
at Erie did not invite Unita- 
rian preaching. ‘The request 
came from several respectable 
individuals who were mem- 
bers of the Society. I under- 
stand that the gentleman who 
has been preaching there for 
a few weeks past has, in con- 
sequence of ill health returned 
to New England. Where 
shall we look for preachers? 
We want men strong in body 
and strong in spirit. We 
must have for this country 
men who can labor cheerfully 
when deprived of the conve- 
niences and even proprieties 
which are esteemed essential 
in New England. We are 
called to preach in Court Hou- 
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ses and kitchens. And the 
intention for which we meet 
must make any place sacred. 
When we consider that the 
place where man communes 
with his Heavenly Father, is 
holy, it should be compara- 
tively indifferent where that 
place is. We want preachers 
who can readily adapt them- 
selves toexigencies. No oth- 
ers can possibly be useful in 
the West. And again [ ask 
where shall we look for them? 
Must we not look to the West? 
From ourselves the supply 
must come, if atall. And we 
may thank God that we al- 
ready have material. All that 
we want is means to mould it 
into the proper instruments. 
Several young men _ stand 
ready to engage in profes- 
sional study as soon as the 
means of enabling them to do 
it are provided. <A Theologi- 
cal School, or an Institution 
combining a general and the- 
ological course of a is 
essential to our work. I had 
the pleasure of spending an 
evening recently with Profes- 
sor Gird, of Jackson, [.ouisi- 
ana. He is interested in es- 
tablishing an institution for 
general and theological edu- 
cation on such liberal princi- 
ples as shall interest, and con- 
centrate the sympathies, and 
obtain the support of all the 
great liberal sects of the West. 
Could not this be accomplish- 
ed? The exclusive sects are 


and will continue to be, for a 
time at least, banded closely 
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together. The time has come 
when the liberal sects should 
harmonise on their common 
grounds if they would main- 
tain vigorously their part of 
the Lord’s controversy with 
error and sin. I invited Pro- 
fessor G. to communicate to 
the readers of the Messenger 
his views on this subject. 

The Society in this place, 
where I have been for a few 
weeks on exchange, are in 
good spirits, notwithstanding 
the contemplated removal of 
their Pastor. They are in 
earnest about establishing an 
agency and theological school, 
and have contributed liberally 
of their means. Mr. Clarke 
is doing a good work in Penn- 
sylvania. A letter received 
from Meadville, says: “ Every 
day indeed sees increasing 
interest manifested in our 
views.” ‘To the truth of this 
for months past, I can person- 
ally testify. Our prospects 
here were never so good, A 
willingness to hear and exam- 
ine is freely avowed, and 
is manifested in attendance 
on our meetings and requests 
for our books. We trust we 
are doing good, not in crea- 
ting sectarians, but in promo- 
ting the spirit of * Liberty, 
Holiness, and Love.” 

Yours, truly, 


He Ee 
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Quincy June 22, 1810, 


Dear Frienp anv Brorner:— 
Though unacquainted as to face and 
form, yet knowing you will through your 
labors in the cause of truth and righte- 
ousness, I resort to the pen to express to 
you iy deep and hearty sympathy with 
you in your labors for the furtherance of 
Christian liberty, truth and charity. I 
profess to be enlisted in the same holy 
cause, though it is my lot to do battle 
single-handed, in the outposts, I have 
been preaching here now some ten sab- 
baths, although my labors have been in- 
terrupted by a tour of five weeks to the 
north. A Methodist, Congregational 
(Trinitarian) Baptist, Episcopal, Ger- 
man Lutheran, and Roman Catholie 
Churches, had been formed in this towa 
previously to the gathering of ours; and 
that with a population of less than 2000. 
We launched our bark upon a tide so 
low as scarcely to float it. But we are 
making some progress. Our church, 26 
by 36 feet, will be completed in August. 
It will receive a plain finishing inside. 
Its exterior will be quite neat. It will 
have no gallery, no porch, but a close en- 
try within the door; and instead of pews, 
moveable benches with backs. The cost 
will notexceed $1,050. We are not 
yet fully understood by our brethren 
around us. We have been misrepresen- 
ted. We style our church the 2d Con- 
gregational. From the lst Congregation- 
al,a Presbyterian church seceded du- 
ring the past winter; both of which are 
now building new churches, upon a scale, 
as is said, much larger than ours. ‘There 
are five pastors constantly residing here. 
My own labors are constantly divided 
among several places in this vicinity. 
My mission also embraces the neighbor- 
hood of Hillsboro’, situated about one 
hundred and thirty miles south-east of 
Quincy. I expect to be there by the next 
sabbath, and there to remain till Septem- 
ber, when our Church here is to be dedi- 
cated. The number of communicants 
here is not large, but is increasing at 
every communion season. 

Your friend and fellow labouser, 
Wixutiam P. Huntine ton. 





